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LECTURE 12. 
Lapres anp GENTLEMEN, 


WE come this evening to organs less 
we considered the 
last time, and yon will remember that 
aur mode of proceeding with the in- 
tellectual powers was this: first, we 
admit those powers which make men 
and animals acquainted with external 
objects and their physical qualities; 
that above these are placed the pow- 
ers of considering the size, the con- 
figuration, the colour, and particula- 
rities. First, then, we become ac- 
ewe with the individual objects, 
n we learn their situations, their 
qualities, their relative situations. 


Number. 


Men acquire a knowledge of the 
mumber of objects, and we come now 
‘te consider this kind of knowledge. 
Children, from infancy, are particu- 
larly attentive not only to the ex- 
istence of objects and their qualities, 
bat to every thing which relates to 
them, and any one accustomed to 
children must have ebserved, that in 
a very short time they make a great 
number of observations, so that many 
persons are astonished at the progress 
their children make ; if they would 
0 on so for twenty years they would 
all great geniuses. Among 
Adult persons there are some who are 
quite indifferent to occurrences, and 
take no sort of notice of any thing 
around them. Others know every 
thing which happens; not a thing can 
take place but they must know it; 
@ noise in the street—what is it? They 


wish to know every thing; a stone 
falls and they know it. Other per- 
sons, again, are content to hear what 
happens and take no active part about 
it. Some have the externa —— so 
nick that they perceive e ing, 
— if you pay attention Sr 
ganization you will find that the 
middie and lower part of the fore- 
head comes out (26). It is observ- 
ed tobe very flat in new-born chil- 
dren, and to remain so until about 
two months after birth, and then it 
begius to expand, and in some chil- 
dren there is a projection quite like a 
walnut in the middle of the forehead, 
and you may depend upon it that 
such children always show a desire 
to have stories told them, and to be- 
come — — with things around 
them. re are adult persons who 
with to know all the occurrences of 
the day, and who like to tell stories > 
this desire appears very common in 
mankind, and the part is much deve~ 
wped, generally speaking. Reason 
with people, and tell them stories, 
and see to which they will remain 
most attentive. Those who take an 
interest in observing society must 
have noticed, that there are persons 
who make themselves agreeable com- 
panions ; they know something of 
every science, and they have a general 
knowledge of every thing ; they know 
something of chemistry, of botany, of 
painting, of music, of architecture, 
and so on, and you will find that suck 
persons are full here. However, this 
peculiar development I speak of is 
most easily observed in children; it 
comes quite out in the middle of the 
forehead, and such are always fond of 
hearing stories ; and if you find indi- 
viduals depressed in that part you 
may be quite sure that they take no 
interest in what is going on around 
them. 
There are persons who recollect 
easily facts; in reading history; a 
greater number of persons will recol- 
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lect the facts, the events, than the 


to 

part. If you are reasoning with 
ividuals and you, find this part 

t developed, begin always to state 
you enter into their 

mind. Thase among medical men who 
publish. cases, and never reason on 
them, have this power I speak of, 
although. this power is the basis of 
reasouing, yet in itself it is confined 
ta the knowledge of facts. By far the 
ter number of individnals have 
part of the forehead developed. 

re are some nations in whom it is 
more developed than in others; it is 
more. prominent among the French 
man the Germans; the French think 
that it is an essential feeling which 
exercises. the external senses, since 
the wish to become acquainted with 
external objects, and since the two 
ers of individuality and eventua- 

ity exercise the external senses, 
the nations who have these tuo pow- 
ers most active have the external 
senses more active. You must repeat 
things to some two or three 
times before they bear so as to un- 
derstand, and others hear at onee. 
There are many children and adults 
fend of acquiring a knowledge of 
facts, Now you will find that some 
persons like to learn the precise pe- 
riod, and dates, and names connected 
with any occurrence; if they tell you 
stories they are not sati with 
telling you the facts, but they will say, 
that such a thing happened in such a 
year, such a month, and even on such 
a day, and unless they can tell vou all 
these they. will not feel satisfied; 
dthers say, never mind them; they 
will tell you the facts and forget the 
jiods., We see, therefore, great 
erences in the memory, because 
certain powers are mere active than 
ethers, hence there are several spe- 
cies of memory, and this has been ob- 
served in former times, aud especially 


by the priests ; they found that there | good 


were persons more attentive to dates 
numbers; others to events; and they 
divided the memory into several spe- 


cies, and they called that me 


verbal we can have 
organ for memory. In painting 
music there must be vagieus other 
powers breaght inte action, for if a 
man had no more ideas than those of 
mixing colours he would never excel 
as an historical Individual 
powers are necessary to certain ta- 
lenta, but the u hole faculty commonly 
ascribed to one talent generally de- 
nds on a combiustion of powers. 
ence to become a good musician, 
melody and calculation are necessary. 
I come to another organ, to one of 
the first discovered, and which to this 
day presents great difficulties and is 
subject to many blunders ; it is situ- 
ated behind ‘the eye. Dr. Gau. had 
often observed that some children had 
a great facility of learning by heart; 
if they looked over a thing once.or 
twice they knew it, and that other 
children. were obliged to labour a 
great deal to be able to repeat any. 
thing, and it is a great mistake to 
meke children waste their time in 
making them learn by heart. There are 
some children and adults who have no 


and | great talents, and even almost idiots, 


who have good verbal memories. It 
is a great error in education to think 
that one talent gives another. Again, 
those who are to teach morality must 
calculate, and those who treat disease 
must calculate. There are some pro- 
fessions, certainly, in which calcula- 
tion is necessary, and there are others 
in which it is quite supe:fluous. So 
there are others who have a good 
verbal memory but no calculation, and 
there is a great number of such 
sons. Here is the cast of Jedidiah 
Maxton, a man educated in the coun- 
try, and being brought te London 
went to the play to see Garrick; he 
recollected the syllables, but the ideas 
of Shakspeare were not retained by 
him. We are too much add 
from infancy, to learn words and at- 
tach uo ideas to them; we are taught 
to repeat like machines. There are 
children who have good verbal memo- 
ries, and Dr. Gall observed that such 
children have very prominent eyes ; 
however, we see persons who possess 
verbal memories sometimes in 
whom the eyes are not prominent. 


Tiem. 
I have before spoken of a power 
— 
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| dates or names; they may recollect | 
| the dates for a litile time but they | 
soon go ; they may be able. to re- 
peat the names for a short time, but | 
i they are also forgotten, yet the facts | 
} | 
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euts, und I have called it even- 
there is, it appears to 
power for noticing 


a 
or succession of events, 


ve that this is done by a 


to music. Can we «admit an internal 

of the mind as necessary to 
music; or shall we sn thet ‘the 
talent is acquired by the accuracy of 
the external sense? Every one knows 
that there is a difference between 


and yet have no musical ear. 
ure persons who do not hear the har- 
mony of tones, and there are others, 
although almost deaf, yet if they hear 
two tones brought together that do 
not accord, they say there is no har- 
mony in this, there is discord. This 
exists, in a certain degrec, in 
mals; there are singing birds and 
birds which cannot sing. Now if the 
power which disposes the birds to 
sing depend upon hearing alone, as 
some have said, try an experiment, 
take the egg of a singing bird, and let 
it be hatched by auother bird which 
does not sing, and you will find that 
the young bird will sing; and yon 
will fmd, moreover, that the mates 
will sing and that the females will 
not. Hence there must be an inter- 
nal impulse, an instinct. In men 
there is a similar power ; the power 
of judging of the harmony of tones is 
not always received by bearing, bat 
some men begin to compose from 
within ; at masters of music com- 
position have been both blind and 
deat, and yet go on with their com- 
position; they cannot hear any in- 
strument, bat they commit their 
thoughts to paper; they read them, 
they calculate on them, and they go 
on with their composition. This pow- 
er of the mind depends upon a cere- 
bral part, and von will find that all 
great masters of ition, all great 
composers, are full about, above 
calcwlation. You may see this power 
sometimes in an extraordi- 
mary way; the infant Lyra, as she is 
ealied, when only six months old, 
strowed a great t for music ; she 
was displeased by vertain tones and 
amused by others; there must be 


g im the interior to do this. 
Wenave several examyles ote tarts 


manifestation of this power. When 
HANDEL was quite 2 child his parents 
took away the ittstruments from him, 
and when they were gone to bed be 
would get up and amuse himself be 
playing on them. Whenever you find 
that talent active in children you will 
find the part I have mentioned deve- 
loped. I have observed a great m 
persons, and I have found that if 
part comes ont more than the exter- 
nal angle of the eye, just above caleu- 
lation, that such persons have the 
power of judging and understanding 
masic. . 
This is the cast of Josernm Havon ; 

— see that this organ is well deve - 
oped, and so is wit; he had wit also. 
There are conntries in which this or- 
gan is found much larger than in 
others. Now if vou take the common 
people of this country and the com- 
mon people of Germany and compare 
them, you a ill find the organ larger in 
the Germans. If you know establish- 
ments where children are taken in on 
acronnt of their musical talent, and 
compare these children with others, 
yon will find this organ much broader 
in the former. Several blenders maw 
be made with this power, bat yon 
must see whether it comes ont beyond 
the external angle, and then you may 
be sure of it. 


Tune. 


Is melody a fundamental power, or 
is it a componnd operation of the mind? 
To constitute a good musician a com- 
bination of powers is necessary; first 
it is y to p me then 
time or the duration of melody. There 
are individuals who like music and 
have a good mustcal ear; they feet 
the harm sny and m „ and can im- 
mediately detect any discord in the 
tones, even when a number of instru- 
ments are playing at the same time ; 
and melody is the combination of a 
great vu ĩety of tones agreeably, whilst 
harmony means only an agreeable sue- 
cession of tones, or simple sounds. 
Now von will find some who fravéa 
good mnsical ear, and feel the melody or 
tarmony, but yet have great 
to play in concert; others, again, 
in time bet are not harmonious in 


what they bring out. We see, 
some celebrated tor 


other. 


of these qaalities and others for che 
Some composers produce very 
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of ev 

toati 

me, 

‘the duration 

and dener 

peculiar power of the mind, and 1 

wall it Tone; it is a power essential 

hearing and having a musical ear | 

a person may hear a sound very well | 
| 
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on 


pesterior convolu- 
of the anterior lobes at the base 
ithe brain, and this convolution 
passes transversely from one side to 
the other, whilst the other convolu- 
tions of the anterior lobes are 
longitudinally ; it is the seat of melo- 
dy or tune. 
* Artificial Language. 
are some who have the lower 
very protruded ; the eye appears 
to pro e the lower lid, and such 
individuals are very fond of languages 
If you look into their libraries you will 
find a great number of grammars and 
dictionaries, and they can remember a 
great number of words and languages, 
and they seize the spirit of a language ; 
they are good philologians. In the 
ial languages, we have a great 
many words, but the words are ar- 
rapged according to certain laws, as 
there are certain rules which regulate 
the other arts. In the composition of 
colours, we find that there are certain 
laws which operate, and all things 
uced by nature are subject to 
aws. Colours do not depend en- 
tirely on our will, there are certain 
laws by which they are influenced, 
and to which we must submit. So we 
find in the arrangement of signs called 
language, there are generalities in all 
languages, as in the sciences. It is 
important in studying the mind, 
to, see first what language is. I find 
a great deal of confusion among men 
who reflect on the human mind as to 
this matter, and I wish to call your 
attention to a few ideas. 
First let us see whether the powers 


by | have 


always understood exactly to imply 
this ; 


powers. The individual inte 
spoken of may become active wit 
having any signs by which to 

nicate their activity to others. Ip 
speaking of signs, I shall divide them 
into two classes, such as are natural, 
and such as are artificial. The next. 
time I shall explain myself more fully 
as to natural language, but I mean by 
it this, as soon as the powers beco 
active, external signs are Lee 
by which to indicate that activity to 
other beings ssed of the same 
powers. But besides this natural lan- 
guage, there are other artificial si 
employed to express the activit . 
the powers, The powers, therefore, 
in my opinion, may be active, without 


. | having artificial signs to indicate their 


activity. Many have written on the 
influence of the signs upon the ideas, 
but I think the ideas may produce the 
signs, and that there are natural signs 
by which the ideas may be communi- 
cated; but as man has also an intel- 
lectual sort of activity, he is not satis- 
fied merely with natural signs. } 
The five senses exist in animals and 
in man, and the animals have thi 
which are agreeable and 45 
to them, as well as man; the same 
smells do not please all, nor the same 
touch. If you give them different 
things to eat, they will soon find out 
such as are agreeable; they will make 
achoice. Soin their sensations they 
choose situations more agreeable to 
themselves, and a great many of them 
prefer heat to cold. We find the same 
operations of the senses in man, but as 
he has a superior talent, and bas intel- 
lectual powers, so he can gratify his 
senses in an artificial way; he pre- 
pares his aliments, whereas animals 
do not. Animals have a natural lan- 
age, and it is to 
mals have a language. imals place 
sentinels, and if they had not signs, 
how could they understand the 
proach of an enemy. Look at the 
dogs much attached to their masters, 
they show their feelings plain 
enough by external signs. Animals 
have lang in the ication I 
rv ven o term; 
their feelings sigas, ¥ un- 
derstand this expression of fee 
shown either against or toward eac 
ather. If they place some as sen 
the sentinels must have signs, 


4 
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harmonious mnsic, but there is no 
0 in it, it is quite superficial, 
others compose with feel. | 
ing, combining harmony with sound | 
" and science. This organ is placed | 
} 
| 
can act, whether — feel. | 
I have spoken of here about, (on | 
—— and back part of the head,) | 
as the love of approbation, self-esteem, | 
; caution, love of offspring in man, 
can manifest themselves without any | 
artificial signs. When I speak of a| 
power of language, I mean by lan.“ 
une in a general way, signs 
which. the actwity of the mind is com- 
1 municated to other beings. It is not 
1 


peat that man, in addi- 


„ has intellectual 
and he invents also artificial signs. 
But if beings are together being deaf, 
can they insure an artificial language 
wie, artificial configurations to 
eye? Certainly they can, and we 
know what has been done for these 
unfortunate people in that way. Then 
there is the case of James Mitchell 
before mentioned to you; he was de- 
prived of sight and hearing; was it 
possible to have given him an artifi- 
cial langnage? Yet he expressed his 
anger, and several other feelings. He 
expressed his assent or objection to 
any thing by a nod and a shake of the 
head. I believe he might have been 
instructed by artificial signs, and it is 
a pity that it was not done. We see, 
therefore, that there are natural signs, 
and that there are arbitrary signs, 
and we find that there are some indi- 
viduals who have a great faeility in 
tracing them; the or, is placed 
very peculiarly, and call it the 
organ of artificial language. The 
position seems very curious; it is 
placed transversely to all the powers 
we W. 


There are some individuals who 
have the 8 difficulty in learning 
names. e mind invents names ac- 
cording to the activity of the powers; 
thus individuality affords the substan- 
tives, names which express the mere 
existence of objects; then the powers 
by which we judge of the qualities of 
objects afford the adjectives. The 
powers which make us acquainted 
with the mutual relations and actions 
of beings supply the verbs; so that 
our arbitrary signs are the result of 
the activity of the intellectual powers. 
If, therefore, we have new ideas, why 
may we not invent new signs to ex- 
press them, I come now to ideas of 
a superior order, and such as are of 
the t importance to mankind. 


| Comparison, 


By far the greater namber of per- 
sons are sa with knowledge of 
the things around them. Tell them 
of enchantments, tell them marrellous 
stories, and tbey are amased ; they do 


not Ike to go further, and it is not 
necessary for them. But others Wave 
a tendency in their minds cons tan 

to compare ; they ure never sati 

with individual knowledge, they bring 
it up to a point and compare their 
jpare the forms 
and localities gs. Comparison 
is a high operation of the mind, and I 
speak of the i 

and this is 


only. To compare is a great faculty 
to point out what is analogous, and 
what is different, and what is com- 
monly called discrimination of the 
mind, is thispower. Speak with per- 
sons, and you will sée that some have 
a great faculty in discriminating and 
comparing their ideas, and others 
all together, and have great confusien 
of ideas. If you look for the organi- 
zation, look in the middle line of the 
forehead at the npper part, just above 
eventuality. ose who qnote exam- 
ples, and compare what are analo- 
geus and what are not; and if, when 
reasoning, they say, this is just like 
such a case, and then ‘quote the case, 
a manner very effective in speaking 
to common le, you may be sure 
that this organ is well developed. If 
you know a preacher whose discourses 
take great effect a common minds, 
you will see something going on here; 
— have the power of bringing down 
and comparing with common events 
things which are even supernatural. 
It is impossible to comprehend what 
is preternatural; it must be elueidat- 
ed by what is natural; and have we 
not seen that the Gospel has been 
propagated from the earliest times by 
this mode of reasoning. If, on the 
other hand, people hear a preacher, 
— a man of and 
will be ready to say, Oh, what a great 
man he is, whing “great volubility of 
language he has, and so on. Ask them 
— he has has 
n ng about. a can 
not tell. (A laugh.) That is the result 
of his not bringing down to the 
cities of his hearers by — * 
he has wished to inforee. It is quite 
certain, that if von see persons in 
common Conversation who are apt at 


— 


9d!) mort 209te 
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the signs of the sentinels can be of no 

use” unless the, others understood | 

theni, but I re 
reason. The number of those appears 
to me small who reach to comparison 
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Causality. 
however, is not the 
* —— power, there is one still more 
in its effect, it is causality. 
We see, sometimes from infancy, chil- 
dren who ask, Why this, and why 
that? There are others who never 
up so high as to that why, or, as 
= ancient poet has said, Of all 
things to trace up the cause.” Meta- 
physicians have exhibited this power, 
and Dr. Galt called it “ the power 
of metaphysics,” but they go too far, 
they want to knew too many causes; 
‘the first cause of all things must exist, 
but we cannet arrive at it. We know 
the secondary causes; we see them, 
we know them in the succession of 
events, and in relation to them we 
may observe and learn many things 
displayed nature. We cannot in 
went or c causes, but we can ob- 
serve circumstances onder which 
events take place, and then we call 
these circumstances, causes. We can- 
not do more than this, and if the mind 
could be convinced of this, and be 
contented with observing the succes- 
sion of events, and the regularity with 
which they occur, we might be able 
to do many things, This power is 
important iu every situation, not only 
to ysicians, who wish to dip 
into the first cause, but to every indi- 
vidual. Those who wish to account 
fer events, and ask what is tke cause 
ef every thing, — parts adjoin- 
comparison comparison is 
— middie, and causality at the 
side of it, and you will see the organ 
large in all those persons who like to 


prof 
er it . and make themselves 
acquainted with its principles. II you 


more developed in this coun 
in any other, 

There are other opera 
mind which tend to speculation, and 
if the upper part of the forehead be 
developed without the lower, then the 
reasoning will be speculative, because 
it is not founded on fact. “This is the 
case commonly in Germany, the up- 
per part is larger than the lower, so 
that there is a great necessity for 
bringing all the powers into combina- 
tion. If you see in common life a 
servant who has this part large, he 
will execute your commission, but you 
must tell him exactly what he must 
do. There are some persons 223 
reason very well, as long as they 
on subjects with which they are quite 
familiar, but take them into other 
subjects, and they are quite at a loss. 
But to have common principles, com- 
mon sense i3 a great thing, although it 
is really very scarce. (A langh.) Look 
at persons who have sound judgments, 
who can contrive and separate the 
various opinions in moral philosophy, 
and you will find them broad in this 
part. I know individuals who have 
great tact in phrenology, but they do 
not understand the principles, and I 
know others, it is true, who are ac- 
quainted with the principles, but who 
cannot arrive at the practical tact. 

I have now finished the individual 
organs; the next time I shall consi- 
der the signs which show us the ac- 
tivity of the powers. Having the 
powers, I wish to know how the ac- 
tivity of the powers is to be mea- 
sured, and I said from the beginning, 
that we ought not to speak of the ac- 
tivity, until the powers themselves 
had been considered; that the alpha- 
bet of the science was first to be 
learnt. The activity of the powers 
is marked by certain external si 
and these I have called the natu 
language. Since I am convinced that 
every thimg given by the Creator is 
submitted to principles, that is enough 
for me to „ ‘Wheat nature has 
done, what the Creator has.dictated, is 
done according to laws. Every 
in nature is done to pri 
ples, and we must see if the uatural 
Signs canuot be reduced to principles. 
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1 Milton, Har: Bacon,. Watta, and 
| Frankiin, will in ait of 
0 i | them the organ is large. It is infinitely 

} 

w an whe writes 

facts merely, without attending to the 

order of events, aud makes one pre- 
cede another whea ae to follow, 

‘such a man willbe tive in this 

power; but if yoo know aa historian | 

who, in a philosophical spirit, gives 5 

well arranged concateuatiou of events, 

; and reasens on them, you may be sure 

that be has this power. If you find | 
among the poets men who dwell much 
on principles, this organ is full in 
them. Take Locke or any man who 
—— 

it times gone, opera- 

a tions of the mind to principles, such as 
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REVIEW. 


Dav on Diabetes, Cut cules, &. 
‘(Concluded from Vol. vii. p. 401.) 


Cuaprer IV.— Description of Urinary 
Gravel and Culculi, with a summary 
account of their Chemical Composi- 
tion, 
Mechanical deposits from the urine,” 
says Dr. Prout, “though composed 
ef the same general ingredients, may, 
in a pathological point of view, be 
conveniently divided into three 
classes” :— 
1. Pulverulent, or amorphous sedi- 
ments. 
2. Crystallized sediments, or gravel. 
3. Solid concretions, or calculi form- 
ed by the aggregation of these sedi- 
ments, 
1. Pulverulent, or amorphous sedi- 


ments generally exist in a state of 
solution in the urine before it is dis- 


charged, and afterwards till it begins 
to cool, when they are deposited in 
thé state of a fine powder, the parti- 
cles of which do not appear to be 
crystallized. Their general appear- 
ance varies much, though their colour 
is, forthe most part, red, dilated with 
more or less of brown or yellow; their 
composition is as various as their co- 
lours. Generally speaking, however, 
they may be said to consist of two 
species of neutral saline compounds, 
viz. the lithates of ammonia, soda, and 
Time, tinged more or less with the co- 
louring ‘principle of the urine, and 
with the purputates of the same bases, 
and constituting what are usually de- 
nominated lateritious and pink sedi- 
ments; and secondly, the earthy phos- 


29 


phates, viz. the phosphate of lime and 
the triple phosphate of magnesia and 
ammonia, constituting for the most 
part sediments nearly white. These 
two species of sediments very fre- 
quently occur mixed together, though 
the lithates generally prevail; and it 
is to this circumstance, and to the 
latter tendency that the salts of which 
they arecomposed have to assume the 
crystallized form, that their hetero- 
geneous and amorphous nature is to 
be referred. 

2. Crystallized Sediments, orGravet. 
These are commonly voided in the form 
of minate angular grains, or crystals, 
mechanically diffused throngh the 
nrine, and which almost immediately 
subside, although in extreme cases an 
additional quantity of crystals is 
usually deposited as the urine cools, 
In slighter cases, few, or perhaps no, 
crystals are voided with the urine ; 
but they are deposited abundantly 
npon its surface and upon the sides of 
the vessel in which it has stood for- 
some hours. These erystals are com~ 
posed of—1. Litiiſe acid, nearly pute; 
2. The triple phosphate of magnesia’ 
and ammonia; and 3. Oxalate of 
lime. The crystals of lithic aeid, 
which are by far tue most frequent, 
are always more or less of a red co- 
lour. Those composed of the trifie 
phosphate of magnesia and ammonia, 
are always white; while those com- 
posed of the oxalate of lime, which are- 
extremely rare, are of a dark black- 
ish green colour. These different va - 
rieties of crystallized deposits are 
never voided together in the same urine, 
though the two former not unſre- 
) quently occur mixed with amorphous 
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40 
sediments, and even with one another, 
after the urine bas stood some time. 

3. Solid Concretions, or Urinary 
Calculi.—The before-mentioned sedi- 
ments concreting together into solid 
masses form what are called urinary 
calculi, of which thirteen species are 
already known, viz. :— 


1. The lithic acid calculus. 

2. The lithate of ammonia calculus. 

3. or mulberry 


10. The carbonate of lime calculus. 
il. The xanthic oxide calculus. 


rally of a brownish red, or fawn co- 
Jour, but occasionally of a colour ap- 
proaching that of mahogany ; its sur- 
face is commonly smooth, but occa- 
sionally finely tuberculated, and, up- 
en being cut through, it is usually 
found to consist of concentric laminæ. 
Chemical characters.—Their specific 
gravity varies from 1.3 to 1.8. Before 
tusblow- pipe this calculus blackens 
and emits a smoke, having a peculiar 
door; it dissolves in caustic potass, 
‘and may be again precipitated by an 
‘acid in the form of a white granular 
powder. Iftoa small particle a drop 
ef nitric acid be added, and heat ap- 
plied, the lithic acid is dissolved, and 
i the solution be evaporated to dry- 
ness, the residue assumes a beautiful 
pink, or carmine colour. 
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2. The lithate of ammonia calcubas 
is generally of a clay colour; its sur- 
face is sometimes smooth, sometimes 
tuberculated ; it is composed of con- 


rcentric layers, and its fracture resem- 


bles that of compact lime - stone. This 
calculus seems to be principally con- 
fined to children under puberty, and 
hence is generally of small size and 
rather uncommon. 
Chemical characters.—It is much 
more soluble in water_than the lithic 
acid calculus, and always exhales a 
strong smell of ammonia on being 
treated with caustic potass; before 
the blow-pipe, it usually decrepitates 
strongly. The lithate of ammonia is 
readily soluble in the alkaline subcar- 
bonates, which pure lithic acid is not ; 
and in this case the fixed alkali seems 
to take the place of the ammonia, 
while the ammonia combines with the 
carbonic acid of the subcarbonate, 

3. The oxalate of lime, or mulberry 
calculus, is generally of a very dark- 
brown colour, approaching to black ; 
its surface is very rongh and tuber- 
enlated (hence the epithet mulberry). 
It is usually hard, and when cut 
through exhibits, an imperfectly la- 
minated texture. This species of cal- 
culus seldom surpasses the middle 
size, and is rather common. There 
is a variety of it remarkably smooth 
and pale coloured ; these are always 
of small size, and, from their colour 
and general appearance, have been 
termed the hemp-seed calculus. _ 

Chemical characters,—Before the 
blow-pipe this species of calculus ex- 
pands into a kind of white efflore- 
scence, which, when moistened and 
brought into contact with turmeris 
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il 
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ö 5. The bone earth, or phosphate of 
lime calculus? 
a 6. The triple phosphate of magnesia 
. calculus of a mir- 
ture of the phosphate tame ad triple 
of magnesia aud ammonia, 
or 
8. alternating calculus. 
4 9. The mixed calculus. 
13. The prostate calculus. 
1. The lithic acid calculus is gene- 
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paper, stains it red. This white alka- 
line substance is the caustic lime de- 
prived of its oxalic acid. 

4. The cystic oxide calculus is of a 
yellowish white colour, and its sur- 
face, which is commonly smooth, ex- 
hibits a kind of crystallized appear- 
ance. When broken, it is found not 
to exist of distinct lamine, bat ap- 
pears as one mass, confusedly crys- 
tallized throughout its substance. The 
fracture exhibits a peculiar glisten- 
ing lustre, like that of a body having 
a high refractive density, and when 
in small fragments it is semi-transpa- 
rent. This calculus is small, or not 
surpassing the medium size, and is 


very rare. 

Chemical characters.—It yields a 
very peculiar and characteristic odour 
when exposed to the flame of a blow- 
pipe; it is very soluble both in acids 


and alkalies. 

5. The bone earth, or phosphate of 
lime calculus, is generally of a pale 
brewn colour, and its surface is 
smooth, like porcelain, so as to appear 
highly polished. When sawn through 
it is found very regularly laminated, 


and the lamin readily separate from 


one another. These lamine are 
striated in a direction perpendicular 
to the surface, as from an assemblage 
of fibres. This calculus is small and 
extremely rare. 

Chemical characters.—This does not 
fuse by the heat of the blow-pipe; it 
is readily soluble in dilute acids, and 
precipitable in the form of a white 
powder, without decomposition. 

6. The triple phosphate of ammonia 
and magnesia calculus is always nearly 
white ; its surface commonly uneven, 


and covered with minute shining erys- 
tals; its texture is not laminated, 
and it is easily broken and reduced 
to powder. Sometimes, though rarely, 
it is hard and compact, and when 
broken exhibits a crystallized texture, 
and is more or less transparent. Cal - 
culi composed entirely of the triple 
phosphate of magnesia and ammonia 
are rare, but specimens in which this 
salt constitutes the predominant in- 
gredient are by no means uncommon. 

Chemical characters.—Before the 
heat of the blow-pipe this calculus 
gives off the odour of ammonia, and 
at length melts with difficulty ; it also 
gives off ammonia when treated with 
caustic potass ; it is much more soluble 
than the preceding species in dilute 
acids, from which it is again readily 
precipitated by ammonia in its origi- 
nal crystallized form. 

7. The calculus composed of a mix~ 
ture of the phosphate of lime, and tri~ 
ple phosphate of magnesia and amma- 
nia, or the fusible calculus, is commonly 
whiter and more fusible than any 
other species, resembling sometimes 
a mass of chalk, and leaving a white 
dust on the fingers. This species is 
generally not laminated ; occasionally, 
however, it separates readily into la- 
mine, the interstices of which are 
often studded with sparkling crystals 
of the triple phosphate. The variety 
of this species which is not laminated 
often acquires a very large size, and 
assumes the form of a spongy, friable, 
whitish mass, eviJently moulded to 
the contracted cavity of the bladder 
in which it has been formed. This 
species of calculi occurs very fre- 
quently, 
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Chemicatcharacters.—It may be rea- 
wily @istiogaished by the ease with 
which it melts before the blow pipe; 
it also dissolves readily in acids, and 
particularly in the dilate muriatic 
‘acid ; and if to the solution oxalate 
of ammonia be added, the lime is pre- 
cipitated alone, and the magnesia may 
be afterwards separated by the addi- 
tion of pure ammonia. 

8. The alternating calculus, as the 
name imports, may consist of different 
layers of any of the preceding species. 
Most commonly it is composed of a 
lithic acid, or malberry nucleus, and 
un external crust of the fusible calcu- 
Ius. This species of calculus often 
acquires a very large size, and is very 
common. The chemical characters must 
‘of course vary with the composition, 
and the nature of the different lamine 
may be ascertained by the tests al- 
‘ready described. 

9. Mixed Culculi consist of an inti- 
mate mixture of any two or more of 
the preceding species ; but generally 
ofa mixture of the lithate of ammo- 
‘nia and the phospates. Their colour 
varies with their composition. The 
‘are, for the most part, vot laminated, 
‘and possess considerable hardness. 
They are seldom of large size, and are 
‘fortunately very rare. The chemical 
‘characters of mixed calculi, will de- 
pend upon their composition. 

10. Carbonate of Lime Calculus.— 
Dr. Prout has seen some small cal- 
culi composed almost entirely of this 
salt. They were perfectly white and 
very friable. Mr. Sun has de- 
scribed others which closely resem- 
bled in appearance the mulberry cal- 
culus.* This species of calenlus it 
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* Med. Chir. Tra os. Vel. XI. p. 14. 


detected by their dissolving with ef- 
fervescence in acids, and by other well 
known properties. 

To these ten species, Dr. Marcer 
has added two others, viz. 

11. The Xanthic Oxide Calculus, 
of which only one specimen seems as 
yet to have been observed ; and 

12. The Fibrinous Calculus, appa- 
rently composed of the fibrin of the 
blood. Both these calculi are small. 
There is another species of calculus, 
which, though not of urinary origu, 
is very liable to be mistaken for such, 
from the situation in which it is form- 
ed, namely, 

13. The Prostate Calculus Of this 
there scems to be two varieties. The 
first variety is usually ſormed in the 
natural cavities of the gla ud before it 
becomes much disorgapized. They 
are generally small, and more ordess 
rounded in shape, and of a yellowish 
brown colour. The second variety 
seems te be generally found in ab- 
scesses of that gland, where they ate 
sometimes met with iu great numbers. 
These are usually of a much larger 
size than the first variety, and have a 
highly polished porcelainons appear- 
ance. The composition, however, of 
both varieties is essentially the same, 
that is to say, they consist chiefly of 
phosphate of lime, a substance which 
appears to be never deposited in an 
unmixed state by the arine.—pp.83 
—01. 

For further partienlars concerning 
the chemical composition, &c. of uri - 
nary calenli, we must refer to the 
work itself, and to the various pro- 
ductions of Wollaston, Fourcroy, 
Vauquelin, Pearson, Henry, Brande, 
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Mateet, and Berzelias.—Dr. Provut’s , prevalency of the different forms of 
deseriptions and remarks are clear, | wrinary deposit, and the order of their 
scientific, and comprehensive, which | succession. ; 
the copious extracts we have made 2dty. Observations founded upon these 
from this part of the volume will suffi- data, illustrative of the general patho- 
ciently testify. logy of calculous affections. 

* V. is composed of two Tue sabstance of the former part is 


party: — follow : 
Data showing the comparative 
Table exhibiting a General View of the preceding data. 


Guy's H tal, 


: 
i 


of the phosphates 2 
6 


of * 
ithic acid — 
— or 


Triple 
nearly pure. . 
Pusible, or mixed: 


Lithic and mulberry 
Mulberry and lite 

Lithieand phosphate: 


— 
Fusible and lithic... 
and 


A 
| 
y 
4 
Character 
Lithieac 
Mulberry... | 113 
Cystic ode 2 3} 8. 
Nearly pure. . 12 214 
si...) 16 (2 
| 2 1 | 
| 
11 20 40 
30 12 61 
| 
Composition not 
Mixed, er “net 25 
150/181 sr 187 82 
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The fallowing abstract of 
data in the table. 

1. Line Acid Cateutus—* The 
genefal table indicates that somewhat 
more than one-third of the whole num- 
ber belongs to this class ; but if,” says 
Dr. Provt, we take into conside- 
ration the fact universally admitted 
by all authers upon this subject, that 
lithic acid constitutes by far the most 
common nucleus, round which other 
caicnious matter is subsequently de- 
posited, we may, I think, safely as- 
sert, that at least two-thirds of the 
whole number of calculi originate from 
lithic. acid, that is to say, if a lithic 
acid nucleus had not been formed and 
detained in the bladder, two persons 
at least ont of three who suffer from 
ealculus would never have been trou- 


bled with that affection. This is a 
most important fact, and deserves to 


be constantly borne in mind. — p. 99. 

2. Oxalate of Lime, or Mulberry 
Culeul.— According to the table, the 
mulberry calculi would appear to con- 
stitute rather less than one-seventh of 
‘the whole number. The proportion, 
however, is extremely variable: Thus 
of the 150 calculi examined by Mr. 
Branpe, only six were composed of 
oxalate of lime, being one-twenty- 
fifth of the whole; and even the most 


pure of these are stated to contain as 
much as 35 per cent. of other matter: 
he accordingly remarks that he had | 
seldom met with it. In the Norwich 
collection, on the contrary, nearly 
one-fourteenth ; and in the colicetion 
at Guy's, even somewhat more than 
this, aceording to Dr. Marcet, are of 
the mulberry species. In the Man- 
chester collection, only one-seven- 


teenth of ‘oxalate of lime, 
nearly pute ; but if we take into ac- 
connt all those that contain this sub- 
stance, the proportion will be found 
to constitute about one-fourth of the 
whole collection, as in those of the 
Norwich and Guy’s Hospital. In the 
Bristol collection, rather less than 
‘one-sixth of the whole consists of ox - 
alate of lime, nearly pure; but if all 
be included which contain that salt, 
five-twelfths, or nearly one-half of 
the whole, vin belong to this class. 
p. 102. 

3. Cystic Oxide Culculi— The ra- 
rity of this species of calculus is such, 
that only one in 274 appears from the 
data before us to be of this descrip- 
tion.” And Dr. Prout thinks that 
“even this estimate 
the trath.” 

4. Calculi composed of the Phos- 
phates—It appears from the table, 
that about one-fourth of the whole 
number of calculi consists of the phos- 
phates, and that half the proportion, or 
about one-eighth, consists of the mix- 
ed. phosphates, Dr. Provr thinks 
these estimates are very incorrect, 
and has produced many_reasons in 
support of his opinion, for which we 
— ‘ 

Alternating Culculi,“ 
Fe “eonstitute by far the most 
interesting and important species of 
calculi in a pathological point of view, 
since they present us with a faithful 
record of the order of succession of 
the different diatheses, &c.”—p. 106. 
The proportion which one collection 
of these catenli bears to another is so 
variable, that nothing generally up- 
proaching at all near the truth. can be 
inferred, Dr, Prout bas considered 
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sions, and, at the close of a very ela- 
‘borate inquiry, has arrived at the fol- 
lowing important conclusion, viz. 

§* That, in urinary calculi, a decided 
deposition ef the mixed phosphates is 
not followed by other depositions.” —_. 

6. Compound Culculi.— From the 
aggregate of the preceding data, it 
appears that about one - thirty- eigthtli 
of the whole number only is of this 
description. But the proportion in 
the collection of Guy's Hospital is no 
less than nearly one-twelfth, whilst in 
the Nerwich it is only one-ninetieth ; 
a. prodigions difference, for which 
there is no apparent reason. It is 
te be regretted also, says Dr. Prout, 
that neither of the authors have in- 
fermed us of what these compound 
calculi are composed,” and naturally 
inquires, “ Are they composed of the 
same mixture, or of different ones? 
He has nothing of his on experience 
te offer on this head. 

The following observations con- 
clude the chapter: — 

Such is a summ: 
various forms — by urinary Ge- 
pesits and of their ve 
quency. The reader, however, wi i 
readily — tei that, althongh so dif- 


ferent and ap- 
they may in fact be consi- 


dered. a as made up of four elementary 
tances only, viz. 

1. The lithic acid and its compounds 

2. The oxalate of lime ; 

3. The. cystic oxide ; and, 

4. The earthy phosphates’; 
two or more of which principles are 
seldom or never found in excess in the 
urine at the same time. Hence they 
may be — to represent so many 
distinct d or conditions of 
system requiring to be separately con- 

ered ; — this accordingly is the 

ple on which the — arrange 

ment of my 3 be founded. 


account of the 


the | sions 


preceding order has been 
ed for the following reasons 
lithic er claims to be consider- 
ed in the first place, not only because 
it constitutes the most frequent con- 


stitnent of calculi, but is that also 


which most generally five origin to 
the other by fe ishing nu- 
cleus round which the matters com- 
—— them ma — Next 
4 lithic acid. the oxalate of | 
species of ealenlus seems to possess 
most strongly the characters of an 
original diathesis, from the | 
which it gives origin to re 
naelei. The cystic oxide is extremely 
rare; but it seems to originate most 
frequently in the kidney, and more- 


over has the property when 1 
excluding other 
~ naturally fall to be consi 

he last place, from the circum- 
stance that they very rarely consti- 
tate entire calculi, but succeed to the 
other diatheses, and are themselves 
very rarely, if ever, by any 
other diathesis,"—pp. 113, 114, 115, 


In a paper by Sir Gilbert 
Blane, in the second volume of the 
Transactions of a Society for the Im- 
provement of Medical and Chirurgi - 
cal Knowledge, published in 1811 
are the following remarks, which t 
think it but justice to the author to 
publish: All the substances found in 
the composition of stone, except the 
uric acid, of which there is a 
proportion in the most healthy urine, 
seem to be the creatures of morbid 
irritation. In almost every instance 
the concretions of aric acid form the 
nucleus of stones, which would not 
be the case if the other substances 
were produced independently of irri- 
tation from the stone itself. Thespe- 
cific effect of this irritation, as the 
stone advances in size, is to produce, 
by exciting morbid irritation, the va- 
tious other s which have 
been enumerated, and there seems to 
be particular stages of its growth, at 
which it produces one co ra- 
ther than another, as appears by the 
strata of urinary stones. The several 
strata may be considered as expres 
of this fluctuating action, seas 
to be registers, as it were, of the du- 
ration and succession of these — 
in producing the several species: of 
matter — stones. 
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thesis in general, and on the best 
_ means, of counteracting it, 30 as to 
prevent the formation of Calculus, or 
its recurrence after an operation, 


Lande acid, as before stated, is sepa- 
ratedfrom the wine under twodistinct 
forms ; first as an amorplions, or un- 
crystallised sediment, in which it is 
always iv some state of combination; 
apd, secondly, in a crystallized form, 
and nearly pure. 

1. Of Amorphous Sediments,—“ The 
amorphous sediments at present under 
consideration, consist essentially of 
hic acid in combination with some 
base, generally ammonia. In healthy 
mrine this compound exists in such a 
proportion, as to be held in perma- 
nent solution at all ordinary tempe- 
rates. Sometimes, however, from 
particular canses affecting the health, 
the quantity of lithate of ammonia in 
the urine: is liable to be so much in- 
creased, as to he rendered incapable 
oftemaining in solution at the ordi- 
mary temperature of the atmosphere; 
hence, as the urine cools, a part of it 
is deposited, and thus constitutes the 
sediments in question. Such is an 
explanation of the phenomenon in its 
general and most simple form; and 
the obvious conclusion to be drawn 
from itis, that the deposition of amor- 
phous sediments is indicative of an 
execss of lithic acid in the urine.” — 
PP: 110, 117. 


Tue exciting canses in a person 
subject to slight dyspepsia, but in 
other respectstealthy, were of three { 
kinds, as follow : 


a, Simple errors in diet; 6. Un- 
usual or unnatural exercise, either 
bodily or mental, particularly after 
eating, and the want of proper exer- 
cise at all other times ; and, c. Debi- 
litating circumstances. 

After enomerating the various mo- 
difeations under which these agents 
may occasion the deposition of amar- 
phous. sediments, Dr. Prowr next. 
speaks, of the sediments themselves. 
under three- heads; I. Yellow sedi- 
ments; 2. Aud, or late citious sedi-- 
ments; 3. Pink sediments, 

Yellow sediments “consist essentially 
of the lithate of ammonia, tinged with. 
the colouring principle of the urine, 
bot usually contain more or less of the 
phosphates, and sometimes a little of 
the phosphate of soda.” Children are 
obnoxious to this form of sediment, 
and in them, as well as others, it is. 
frequently the forerunner of gravel or 
calculus. This class of sediments, 
however, is commen in the urine of, 
healthy persons. 

Red, or lateritious sediments “ con- 
sist essentially of the lithate of am- 
monia, or lithate of soda, tinged with. 
a large proportion of the colouring. 
principle of the urine, and more or 
less of the purpurates of ammonia and 
soda. Sometimes, also, they contain 
a small proportion of the earthy phos- 
phates.” The presence of this class 
of sediments,” says the author, may 
be supposed to denote fever, and ge- 
nerally, I believe, of an activeinflam-- 
matory natare, There are certain 
diseases, also, in which. this variety 
of sediment appears to occur in a 


greater degree, and iu a more decided 
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form than such ate gout, 
theumatism, hepatic ‘affections, &c.* 

‘Pink sediments, like the other va- 
vieties, consist essentially of the l- 
thate of ammonia; bat they differ 
‘from both these in being almost en- 
rely devoid of the: yellow tint, de- 
rived from the colouring matter of the 
‘ufine, and, consequently, in owing 
‘their colour chiefly to the purpurate 
of ammonia. This class of sediments, 
therefore, appears to indicate the ab- 
‘sence of the large proportion of the 
colouring principe of the urine 80 
‘constantly present in active inſlamma- 
tory fever, and to denote the secre- 
‘tion of a greater quantity of ‘nitric 
‘acid, and the consequent ‘formation 
of more of the purpurate of ammonia.” 
‘The most perfect specimens of this 
kind of sediment which the author has 
‘ever seen were obtained from the 
urine of dropsical individuals; they 
occur also occasionally in the urine 
of the hectic, and of those obviously 
labouring under certain chronic vis- 
‘ceral affections, especially of the 
liver —pp. 121—125. 


Such is,” continnes Dr. Prov, 
an outline of the circumstances which 
have been observed respecting those 
amorphous sediments composed prin- 
‘cipally of the lithic acid. To render 
‘them, if possible, still more distinct, I 
shall briefly recapitulate them: Amor- 
‘phous sediments owe their colonrs to 
two classes of substances, differing 
from one another; the first of these 
is, apparently, aningredient of healthy 


A solution of the oxymuriate of 
“mercrry, as is well known, very con- 
stantly produces a precipitate in the 
‘deep-colonred urine passed during 
fever or inflammatory action. This 

pitate Dr. Prout has several 
analysed, and ſonud it to con- 
sist chiefly of the lithate of ‘mercury. 


‘ar 


urine, and hel alyeRow 
colour to ingredient 
is liable to be very much igcreased in 
active inflammatory fevers, though, 
of conrse, its does not neces- 
sarily indicate fever. The second 
source of colour is the parpurates, a 
class of sabstances not existing in 
healthy urine, but in that only of per- 
sons labouring under fever. These 
two substances naturally give rise to 
three varieties of sediments: I. L- 
thate of ammonia tinged by the co- 
louring matter of the urine only, and 
not necessarily indicating ‘fever: 
2. Tinged by a mixture of an excess 
of the same ingredient, and more or 
less of the parparates, indicating for 
the most part active inflamma 
fever; and, 3. Tieged by the purpu- 
rate of ammonia only indicating gene- 
ral fever, of an irritabte nature, us 
hectic ? 
It may be also remarked, that the 
above holds only with respect to the 
healthy action of the kidney. When 
this organ is deranged, as in diabetes, 
for example, the colouring princi 
which asaalty accompanies’ the fi 
acid, as well as the lithic-acid itself, 
are scarcely secreted at all, and, con- 
sequently, sediments of the above de- 
scription cannot take place; in such 
instances, therefore, fevers cau, and 
do exist, without these appearances. 
I wish, also, further to remark, that 
these sediments appear to me to show 
rather that fever has existed, and is 
going off, than that it exists at present. 
They never appear, I believe, da 
the first, or cold stage of fever,’ 
roperly belong to the last, or sweat- 
ng stage. In continued fevers, in- 
deed, they sometimes occur almost 
constantly; but this, I presume, cam 
be explained, upon the supposition, 
that the sediments, for exampte, ge- 
neruted by the fever of yesterday, 
appear in the urine secreted dari 
the remission of to-day; and 
generated to-day in the urine of to- 
morrow, &c. length of time 
which the urine is sometimes retained 
by feverish patients, and the conse- 
quent mixture of portions secreted at 
different times, has thrown a prod 
deal of confusion on this part of the 
subject, which a e attention to 
the above points will, for the most 
part, set to rights.”—pp. 125—127. 
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2. Of Crystallized Sediments, or 
Gravel —Crystallized sediments, or 
red gravel, consist of Jithic acid near - 
ly pure. Lithic acid, as has been be- 
foré stated, exists in a state of com- 
Dination in healthy urine ; and in such 
@ proportion as to be held in a state 
of solution at all ordinary tempera- 
tures, Sometimes, however, a free 
acid is generated by the kidneys, 
which precipitates the lithic acid in 
the pure crystallized state we see it—a 
phenomenon easily imitated artificially 
by adding a few drops of any acid to 
healthy urine. The precipitation of 
crystallized lithic acid does not, there- 
fore, necessarily indicate an excess of 
lithic acid in urine, but the presence 
only of some free acid in that fluid; 
though such an excess does for the 
most part exist in this form of dis- 
ease. The precipitating acid is most 
generally the muriatic, sometimes the 
Phosphoric, or sulphuric, and occasicn- 
ally others. In general, however, it 
is to be understood, that when the 
mineral acids are present in excess, 
these are not the immediate cause of 
the preternatural acidity in the urine, 
and consequently of the precipitation 
of the lithic acid. The stronger acids 
act by decomposing saline compounds, 
into which destructible acids, such as 
the lactic acid, &c. enter, and setting 
them free, hence the immediate cause 
of the deposition of Jithic acid gravel 
is generally a destructible acid of very 
‘weak powers, even, perhaps, in some 
instances the carbonic acid. When 
the urine contains a free acid, it is 
commonly more transparent than 
usual, and of a bright copper colour.“ 
Pp. 128," 129, 


Of the symptoms, causes, and treat 
ment of the diseases in which this 
diathesis prevails, we shall be ex- 
tremely brief, since any abridgement 
will be injustice to the author. , 

As symptoms, there will be more or 
less of pain or uneasiness in the re- 
gion of the kidney, with irritation and 
sense of heat about the urethra and 
neck of the bladder; a frequent de- 
sire to pass urine, which will be void- 
ed in small quantities at a time and 
with manifest uneasiness ; children in 
general, and particularly the children 
of dyspeptic and gonty individuals, 
or who inherit a tendency to urinary 
diseases, are exceedingly liable to 
lithic acid deposites in the urine. 
Between the age of puberty and forty 
there is, perhaps, generally speaking, 
less disposition to the fermation of 
lithic acid deposites than at any o her 
period of life. About the age of forty, 
however, an important change com- 
monly takes place in the constitution, 
which, fer the most part, materially 
influences these depositions, thus giv- 
ing origin to the formation of renal 
calculi. These circumstances are most 
liable to take place in those indivi- 
duals who have all their lives been 
subject to lithic acid deposites; but 
they not unfrequently occur at this 
period of life in those who have lived 
luxuriously and indolently, or who in- 
herit a tendency to gout, though they 
have never, perhaps, had an open 
attack of that disease. At the age 
of sixty or seventy another change 
takes place in the mode in which the 
lithic acid is separated from the sys- 
tem; at this period of life, the uri- 


vary organe not only begin to, part 
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cipate in the general decay of the 
constitution; but are apt to be de- 
ranged in a particolar manner from 
other causes, and more particularly 
to suffer from the delinquencies ot 
early life, Lastly, organic diseases of 
the kidneys, or even of the parts con- 
tiguous, are. exceedingly apt to be 
accompanied in some habits by the 
secretion of a large proportion ef lithic 
acid: Thus, nothing is more common 
than to see those who have suffered 
from hepatic affections in hot climates, 
Ke. labour under gravel, and in such 
eases the right kiduey is almost always 
the evident seat of disease.—pp. 130— 
136. 

Amorphous sediments; first variety. 
{Causes and treatment.)—Of these, 
errors in diet, from their being most 
liable to be constant, are of the chief 
importance; and the error of quantity 
in diet is of intinitely more importance 
than the error of quality. Any sto- 
mach may digest a little of any thing, 
but no stomach can digest a great 
deatof any thing. Heavy, unferment- 
ed bread, hard-boiled and fat pud- 
dings, salted and dried meats, asce- 
scent fruits, and, if the digestive or- 
guns be much impaired, soups of every 
kind, &c. should be carefully abstain- 
ed from ; and, in general, also malt 
liquors and wines, particulatly when 
of an acescent quality, should be 
avoided; the cutaneous functions 
should be attended to by wearing flan- 
nel, more especially about the loins. 

Second and third varieties. Tlie 
former is a symptom of phlogistic fe- 
ver, and frequently of loe al inflamma- 
tory action, and ‘of coarse the general 
treatment must correspond with this 


| 


10 
state of the system, while the particu- 
lar treatment will depend upow the 
organ particularly affected. The same 
is true of the third variety, although 
the fever is very different. 

Crystallized sediments, or gravel.— 
This is a most important form of the 
disease, which, under the most judi- 
cious treatment, frequentiy termi- 
hates seriously. Besides the general 
treatment, consisting of a strict attes- 
tion to regimen, &c. alkaline reme- 
dies are, for the most part, particu- 
larly indicated, but they rut never 
be trusted to alone, and to be realty 
useful must be conjoined with other 
means, and especially with alteratives 
and purgatives.” Hard waters should 
be particularly avoided. Warm sea 
bathing is sometimes beneficial, as 
also a course of Malvern or Chelten- 
ham waters, in conjunction with the 
alterative and alkaline plan. Hyos- 
cyamus and opium may be employed 
according to eireumstances, and aci- 
dity of the stomach, flatulency, and 
other accidental and frequently con- 
comitant symptoms, must be obviated 
by the usual means. Active diure- 
ties are sometimes useful, and Dr. 
Heyry has seen a remedy apparently, 
composed of turpentine and lauda- 
nem, bring away several ounces of 
lithic acid in the course of a day or 
two. Sometimes, instead of turpen- 
tine, a combination of muriatic acid 
aod opium will answer very well, par- 
ticularly when the lithic acid is not 
disposed to concrete, but come s away 
in the form of gravel; or the tere- 
binthine remedy may be conjoined 
with the geld and opium. When, on 
the contrary, the lithic acid.is more 


“Bo 
disposed to concrete, the mnriatic acid 
may be omitted and potash “sabsti- 
“tated, by which means the lithic acid 
will be heid in solution, and this lat- 
ter Dr. Provt thinks the safer combi- 
nation. 
The following remarks are too va- 
to be omitted: 
2 — such remedies are calcalat- 
to good, when judiciousty ap- 
“plied, ere can be no doabt ; but, on 
the other hand, when i 
exhibited, they are liable to do much 
“harm. Thus, when there is a ten- 
dency to active inflammation in the 
kidney, or when the presence of a 
renal calculus is suspected too large 
to pass down the urefer, their exhibi- 
tion will be . likely to increase the 
affection : nor does their employment 
seem to be adapted to any other spe- 
reies — de posite, except crystallized 
lithic acid, nor even perhaps to this 
4 of the disease, when occurring 
very young or in old subjects. 
Hence as this class of remedies do 
not appear to exert any beneficial 
action in — case, in removing the 
to gravel, but are caleulated 
10 ans wer a particular and temporary 
—.— only, the moment this has 
n effected, they should be no longer 
employed, but means above re- 
commended, as to prevent a 
“tendency to the affection recur- 
red to.“ 


The principles of the treatment to 
“be adopted in a fit of the gravel are 
‘similar to those already laid down, 
except that they must be more active. 
In acute cases, venesection, or eup- 
“ping from the region of the kidney 
aetive doses of calomel and antimo- 
nial powder (or, omitting the latter if 
nmausea be present, and substituting 
opium or hyoseyamus) should be im- 
mediately had recourse to, anil pre- 
vede-the use of diaretie remedies.— 
Ven these have begun to act sensibly 


upon the system, though perhaps be- wii. 
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fore the putgatives have procured ac- 
tual stools, the patient may have re- 
course to warm fomeutations “about 
the region of the kidneys, or, ~what 
is much better, the warm bath, and 
commence the use of diuretic: purga- 
tives, combined with colchicam. If 
the attack have been taken in time 
the above measures will generally 
sneceed. 


VII. the Mulberry, or 
Oxalate of Lime diathesis.—Oxalate of 
lime very rarely, if ever, appears un- 
der the form either of an amorphous 
sediment, or of crystallized gravel. 
Mr. Branpe also states, that in this 
diathesis there is little or no sand or 
gravel voided, and gives a few parti- 
culars of a case where a mulberry cal- 
culus was afterwards extracted :— 
The patient was a man 62 years of 
age, and abont five years previously 
had suffered a slight attack of the 
symptoms of a stone passing from the 
kidney to the bladder, He had void- 
ed no sand, and his urine always ap- 
peared clear. During the last two 
years the symptoms of stone in the 
bladder attained such violence as to 
render the operation necessary, and 
a very perfectly formed mulberry eal- 
culus, about the size of a nutmeg 
with a distinct oxalate of lime nucleus, 
was removed.* Renal calculi of ox- 
alate of lime are not very uncommon ; 
twelve instances of it have fallen un- 
der the observation of the author, and 
a summary of twelve cases, in which 
these calculi were voided, is followed 


by the following general conclusions: 


* Journal of the Royal Institution, 
p. 213. 
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it may exist 
puberty, and at all ages be- 
that and 40 er 50, at which 
seems to occur most frequently; 

ease occurs beyond the 


cars in both sexes ; 
betere 
tween 
time it 


2d. That it is not incompatible with 
geut, but seems to be as- 
sociated with it. I have also seen it 
connected, as lithic acid frequently is, 
with a tendency to cutaneous disease. 

3d. That this variety of calculous 
affection occurs in individuals of sound 


othe and par- 
ticularly by Mr. Bux aud Dr. 
Marcer. 


4th. That — is acid, and 
2 deranged in 
is form of calculus, a remarkably 
tree from all sort of sediment and 


5th That as renal calculi of the 
oxalate of lime often subsequently ac- 
quire considerable itnde in the 
bladder, it may be inferred, that the 
formation of this compound is con- 
nected with a distinct diathesis, ex- 
clading the existence of ether dia- 
theses, and that it is not an acciden- 
tal occurrence, happening in common 
with many others to the urine. 

eth. That from the dissection of 
calculi, formerly mentioned, it appears 
that the oxalate of lime diathesis is 
preceded and by the lithic 
acid diathesis, a circumstance which 
seems to be peculiar to these two 
forms of deposite, and which, when 
taken, in conjunction with the · other 


* One circumstance I have remark- 
ed in the colour of the urine in this 
form of disease, which, whether it be 
characteristic or not I do not at pre- 
sent know. This can be hardly de- 
scribed so as to be u 


that usually present when the lithic 


acid prevails, which is usually more 
— 


pears to show that they are of t 


same general nature; or, in other 
words, that the oxalie acid merely 
takes place as it were of the lithic 
acid, and by combining with the lime 
naturally existing in the urine, forms — 
the concretion in question. 

7th.. That the diathesis being of a 
similar nature, the principles of treat- 
ment adapted for counteracting the 
original tendency to it must be alse. 
similar, that is to say, of an antiphlo- 
gistic character ; great attention being 
at the same time paid to the digest.ve_ 
and aisimilative functions. 


“If,” says Dr. Prout, “there be 
pain in the region of the kidney, and 
other symptoms of gravel, without any 
appearance of sediment, and if the 
urine be acid and of the yellow tint 
above alluded to, the stomach derang- 
ed, and an inflammatory diathesis, 
either general or local (i. e. about the 
urinary organs) be present, and if 
all these are associated with suppress- 
ed gout, or tendency to cutaneous 
disease, the existence of this form of 
the disease may be suspected, and 
means should be immediately taken 
to counteract it.”—p. 161. 

Besides the general principles of 
treatment already alluded to, the 
author has lately adopted another 
and very different principle, and, as 
he thinks, with success, viz. te en- 
deavour to change the diathesis rom 
that of the oxalate of lime to lithic acid. 
rue muriatic acid was chosen to effect 
this purpose, and its use was continu- 
ed till the lithic acid began to be de- 
posited plentifully on the cooling of 
the urine. 


In some instances he 
ithinks the vegetable acids would 
answer as well as the muriatic, which 
is apt at first to derange the stomach. 


Ast. Phat this. form. of disease — circumstances already related, 
— —ſ 
age of sixty. ence that if is pro- | 
bahly not a disease of old age. 
constitutions, and who ordinarily en- 
Joy good health; and that it rarely 
oeenrs a second time, except at long 
intervals, during which the interme- 
diate health is good; which latter 
fata, it be to observe, ate 
another, but may be said to consist in 
a, peculiar yellow different from 
i 


— 
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"This a form of 
urinary derangement still less ander- 
‘stood than the preceding. Dr. Prout 
has only had one opportanity of see- 
ing this affection. From all the cir- 
cumstances that have been described 
‘by Wollaston, Marcet, Henry, Brande 
and others, he cannot “ help form- 
ing an unfavourable opinion re- 
specting this rare species of disease. 
In most cases in which it could be 
traced, it seemed to be united with 
diseased kidney, of which it was either 
the consequence or cause, and in all 
an inveterate disposition to urinary 
disease, apparently inherited, was 
evident.” The treatment will depend 
upon circumstances. Great attention 
should be paid to the digestive func- 
tions ; and if the urine be acid, alka- 
lies should be administered ; and, on 
the contrary, if alkaline, the muriatic 
acid. From the state of the kidney 
under this diathesis local counter- 
stimuli appear to be indicated. 

‘Cnarter IX.—Of the Phosphatic, or 

earthy diathesis, 

‘Transition from the lithic to the 
phosphatic diathesis.—The first circam- 
stances in the condition of the urine, 
which generally denote this change, 
are, the general paleness of its colour, 
and sometimes its increased quantity. 
There is also, for the most part, a 
great tendency in the urine, from the 
slightest canses, to deposit the lithic 
amorphous sediments, which are al- 
ways of a pale colour, and generally 
contain more or less of the phosphates 
intermixed with them. Dr. Provr 


standing for a few hours, it is covered 


it 


with an iridescent pellicle, consisting 
principally of the triple phosphate of 
magnesia and ammonia; in warm 
weather it becomes putrid, assumes a 
yellowish opaque appearance, and ſre · 
quently deposits large spicular crystals 
of the triple phosphate, as above men- 
tioned. This constitutes the first stage 
of the series of changes in question, 
In the second stage, the urine com- 
monly assumes a more decidedly pale 
whey- uke colour, and is either alka- 
line when voided,or very soon becomes 
so. The lithate of ammonia also dimi- 
nishes in quantity, or entirely disap- 
pears, whilst that of the phosphates, 
and particularly the triple phosphate 
of ammonia and magnesia is increased. 
Transition from the Oxalate of Lime 
to the Phosphatic Diathesis. The first 
step towards this change appears to 
consist in a secretion of an excess of 
lime, and as this proceeds, the pro- 
portion of oxalic acid decreases, whilst 
that of the phosphoric acid i increases, 
until at length phosphate of lime in 
nearly a pure state is secreted. 
Transition of the Cystic Qryde to the 
Phosphatic Diathesis.—“ In the only 
instance, says Dr. Prout, “ in 
which I have had an opportunity of 
examining the urine in the cystic 
oxide diathesis, this secretion was in- 
clined to alkalescency, on account of 
the patient’s having been taking al. 
kaline remedies, and in this case the 
phosphates (or at least the triple phos- 
phate of magnesia and ammonia) were 
intermixed with the cystic oxide, and 
the urine had mucl the appearance 
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ndependently of the peculiar quali- 
ties connected with the rare principle 
in question) that it assumes in the 
transition stages from the other dia- 


1. ‘Crystallized Sediments, composed 

of the Phosphates, almost invariably 
consist of the triple phosphate of 
magnesia and ammonia, and exist in 
the form of perfeetly white shining 
crystals. 
P 2. Amorphous Sediments composed of 
the Phosphates, consist invariably of 
a mixture of the phosphate of lime 
aud of the triple phosphate of mag- 
nesia and ammonia. The proportion 
of the salts is variable. 

Treatment.—The principles of treat- 
ment in both these forms of affection 
are the same, and differ only in de- 
gree. The particular indications of 
cure seem to be, to diminish the unna- 
tural irritability of the system, and to 
restore the state of the general health, 
particularly of the urinary organs, by 
tonics and other appropriate reme- 
dies. Ia severe cases, especially of 
the second class, opium must be em- 
ployed to allay the irritable state of 
the system, and afterwards it may be 
conjoined with the mineral acids, 
-cinchona, uva ursi, the different pre- 
parations of iron, or other tonics. 
Plasters to the loins are frequently of 
service, and the saline purgatives, 
when the bowels are constipated, are 
to be preferred, Alkaline remedies 
must be studiously avoided, and the 
patients’ drinks should be of a sooth- 
ing demulcent character. In less se- 
vere cases, Dr. Paour js in the habit 


"giving the hyoscyamus, or opium 
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1 ae 
combined with uva ursi (in the form 
ef extract) or an infusion of the alche- 
milla arvensis, or lady's mantle. The 
diet should be mild and nutritious, 
and taken in very moderate quantities 
at a time. The influence of mental 
anxiety is very great and useless, and 
unless the mind can be soothed or set 
at rest, very little good will be effect- 
ed. Several valuable cases, as well as 
the whole of this chapter, can only 
be duly estimated by a careful peru- 
sal. 

We cannot enter into an analysis of 
the last general division of the work, 
having already far exceeded our usua 
limits. We may, however, observe, 
that the present is a great improve- 
ment of the former edition, and 
that it is uniformly useful through- 
out; each part presenting its pro- 
portion to the general stock of eru- 
dition contained in the whole. The 
volume concerns the profession ge- 
nerally, and both practitioner and 
student will be benefited by its 
perusal. A well-executed @®loured 
plate, descriptive of the various cal · 
culi, is opposed to the title. 


ERRATA. 


In the review of Dr. Paour's 
work, No. 13, Vol. VII. page 392, 
2d column, fourth line from top, for 
1.0695, read 1.0295 ; and at page 401, 
Ist column, pear the conclusion, for 

“ its treatment locally and generally 

„read “ its — 
cnusisting of blood · let (ing locally 
generally,” Ge. 
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DEPARTMENT. 
AWALWSIS OF FOREIGN MEDICAL JOUR- 
NALS.. ’ 


On the new Halian Poctrine of Contra- 
Stienmlus. 


A shone time since the “ Physiolo- 
gieah doctrine,” as the doctrine of 
Broaseais is termed, was so general 
in France, and so zealously supported, 
that it was deemed a medical heresy 
ta doubt, much less to deny its acen- 
raey, @ doctrine which maintained 
that all chronic affections might be 
le, that is to say, that they might 
exit without any apparent signs, and 


that in the greater number of cases 
im whic the seat of a disease could 


net be ascertained, it was to be as- 
sumed to depend upon 2 sort of smo- 
theredinflammation of the stomachand 
bewels.: Further the Broussaia doc: 
trine stated, that all fevers, but more 
partieulatly fevers called essential, 
were: dependent entirely on an: in- 
flammation of the stomach, so that, 
in point of fact, all diseases, whether 
chronic or acute, inflammatory or 
otherwise, are to be traced to irrita- 
tion; that their irritation depends 


and are engaged in harsh-and an- 

disputations, which a little re- 
flection: at the onset would have ef- 
fectually prevented. 

In Italy, it appears that a new 
schism has arisen, wliich is likely to. 
become just as popular there as the 
Broussain formerly was in Franee,. 
and professor Rasori, of Milan, is en- 
titled to whatever value or absurdity — 
may be attached to the doctrine t 
jcontra-stimulus. Being desirous of 
supplying our readers with an abstract 
of the modern medical opinions, we 
shall, without entering at present 
into its merits, state the general prim 
ciples on which the doctrine of contra- 
| stinvalus is founded. 


I. Ic ts assumed, that life is the ro- 
suit of a continual balance between 
two antagonist forces, the one, for ex- 
‘ample, may be A, or stimu- 
lus, the other B, or — 
and that these mutually neutralize 
destroy eneh other. 

2 — — these are ace - 
ve, and that this activity is equally 
he property of the stimalants and 

the contra-stimulants. 


3. That. every stimulant, and every 
contra-stimulant, may excite the same 
| vital phenomenon, without our being 
able to distinguish, after the effecthas — 
| been once produced, whether it arose. 
from the one kind of cause or the other. 
Inasmuch as every physiological action 
may be modified by one or the other 


lof these. Thus delirium may be pro- 


duced by contra-stimulants, such as 


upon an excess of contractility, and hunger, the loss of a.large quantity of | 


that this excess of contractility has its 
root almost invariably in the abdo- 


minal’ viscera. The patlielogical ab. | 


sardities and practical errors to which 
such sweeping conclusions would lead 
must be sufficiently apparent, and the 
French physicians are now just as 


„or any other powerfully de- 
pressing cause; or it may arise from 
plethora, or from inflammation. Opium, 
which would relieve in the first ease, 
would prove fatal in the second. Thus 
diarrheeas, convulsions, and even fe- 
vers, may be produced sometimes by 
sti b 


lants t 


* 
Whatever form the disease may as- 
sume, it must be searctied'to the bot- 


busily employed in upsetting the doe- 
trine as they were ready to espouse 


tom; it mast be ascertained whether 
it arises from a stimulant or contra- 
constitutes 


stimulant, and this 
‘ 
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being given to à patient labouring un- 
ider a disease produced by a stimulus, 
would weaken rather than strengthen; 
a contra-stimulant given in the same 
ha would have a tonic ef- 


5. Every medicine, whether stimn- 
lant or otherwise, produces two ef- 
fects, a local and a one, 
and the latter is that which appears 
me most necessary. Thus the tar- 
tarized antimony produces nausea, 
vomiting, ealic, and profuse perspira- 
‘tien. Such are the local effects, as 


the Italians say; but it also acts on he 


the vital powers, on the stimulating 
powers of the economy; it ap 3 to 
Paralyse the nervous force, diminish 
the violence of the inflammatory con - 
gestions : then there are the general 
effects, independent of its local ac- 
tion, on which its salutary effect in 
certain in affections de- 


6. In local inflammation, the 


every 
general state of the economy is com- 
: ised ; there is an increase of the 
vexeitability, and it is on this excita- 


bility that the tartar emetic, all the 
neutral salts, and all the contra-sti- 
mulants act; not so much on the vital 
powers of the diseased part as on the 
excitability which supports the vital 
-aetions generally. 

7. In the physiological, or natural 
state, there is an equilibrium between 
the stimulation and the contra-stimn- 
lation, and the regular exercise of the 
functions of the body is the result, 
when either of these powers increases 
beyond the other, then there is dis- 
ease. 

8. There is in the ecenomy a force 
of reaction, the = per which is to 
@ppese the accumulation of stimnlus 
er contra stimulns. If, for example, 

2 contra-stimulant be given in a very 
dose, the system tends to re- 
the 


This doctrine appears (o us to be a 
very imperfect attempt to revive that 
of Brown, but is infinitely inferior to 
it in many respects. It will have its 
day; it will amuse and ovcapy the 
minds of the ‘Ftalian, and perhaps 
French practitioners for a season, and 
will then be xucceeded by some other 
theorv, just as evanescent and vision- 
ary. The following case, selected from 
the clinical ward of Professor Tomas- 
sini, may serve to illustrate the prac- 
tice hieb the supporters of the con- 
tra-stimulous doctrine pursue. 


CASE. 


Vincent Sarti, of Bologna, aged 23, 
came into ‘the hospital on the 16th of 
May. In the beginning of the month 
ad exposed himself whilst in a 
| profuse perspiration to the cold. The 
| consequence of which was, that he 
was attacked with pain in the head. 
tollowed by shivering and heat, great 
thirst, and an incapacity of support- 
i i He was bleil twice, 

applied behind the 
ears; he was cupped on the shoulders, 
and took drinks. ‘The 
complaint continued, and he was bled 
three times between the 16th and [8th, 
to relieve the delirium and the intense 
pain in the head, which, however, 
went on increasing. Ou the 18th, the 
patient was b tinto the clinical 
ward; he had then — in his side, 
with a dry congh, a@aborious respi- 
ration, a pale face, a shrivelled skin, 
dilation of the nostrils on at ont 
the tongue was chapped and farred, 
and red at the tip, presenting a strik- 
ing contrast to the colour of the face; 
the patse was soft and slow, ‘the skin 
hot, without being very dry. 
tartarized antimony eight grains, dis- 
tilled water three ounces, a table spoon- 
ful to be taken every hour in a glass 
of the following drink; decoction of 
pearl barley a quart, nitre a drachm, 
honey two drachms. Eight leeches to 
be applied to the side. b 

In the evening there was an increase 
of pain in the head, countenance 
red, thirst increased, pulse vibrating. 
Bleeding to seven ounces; the ba 


nter was directed to be taken 


a less quantity of nitre, but the tartar — 
emetic had cansed neither 


‘the ‘Italians call the diathesis of sti- 

molus, or contra · atimulus. 

4. The stimulant and contra-stinw- 

ant remedies may be either strength- 

ening or debilitating, accordivg to the 

State of the system. A stimulant 

} 

spends. 
medy bas attempted to neutralize with ; 
jest as 
e to 
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4 Ia — he 
uly better, and had slept daring 
night; the congh, however, was 
very troublesqme, and the back part 
of the tongue to have a brown 
pulse was a hun- 
d, and firmer than on the pre- 
ceding evening. No vomiting, but he 
e more „ but in 
me 

ounces, and ae injection, 


BR Antim, tartariz. gr. xij. 
Aque distil. 3 v. 
to be taken im barley water as before. 
The bleeding was again repeated to 
seven ounces. In the evening the 
cough was very troublesome ; the ex- 
em serous; the pulse very 
nent, and very little improvement 
in the other 222 Ordered some 
oily mixture, and ten 
leeches to be applied to the side. 
20th (morning). The congh still 
and very frequent; the pulse 
quick and vibrating ; cessation of the 
2 in the head. The bowels have 
moved twice; the tongue is 
white, except in the middie, where 
it is rather brownish, but it is moist. 
Bleeding to seven ounces. Fourteen 
grains of tartar emetic in six ounces 
of distilled water. 
countenance has a much 
more appearance; the ton 
almost natural; the cough just , + 
same. He slept well during the night; 
pain in the chest slight; pulse rather 
more oo a than natural, and a 
little h Tartarized antimony 14 
grains, in distilled water, six ounces 
ne be taken during the twenty-four 
rs. 


cough returned very se- 
verely, the painin the head a red 
also. Bled to 72 ounces, 2 oe 
same quantity of tartarized an 
ordered as before. — 
25th. Very much better; indeed 
quite convalescent, and the patient 
went out of the hospital on the Ist of 
April perfectly cured. He took one 
hundred and four grains of the tartar 
emetic in seven days. This may be 
considered a fair representation of the 
extent to which the tartar emetic, or 


tke professors 

equally fortunate in the selecti 
their cases for its exhibition, we 
should not have so much to ehject. to 
their doctrine, but unfortunately it 
beppens with this, as with every other 
„, that the same mode of treat- 
adopted in the most opposite 


ment is 
cases. 


Expulsion af a Fetus by the Anus, in 
— a rupture of the Ute- 
On the 15th of August, 1824, a Dr. 

Harison was called to a woman in la- 

bour, of about twenty-two years of 

age. The orifice of the uterus was not 
much dilated, and finding that to be 
the case he went away, and did not 
return to the patient for some time. 
During his absence the labour ad- 
vanced very rapidly; the pains were 
extremely urgent, and the feetes was 
suddenly expelled through the anus, 
and soon afterwards the placenta fol- 
lowed by the same route. The anus 
appeared tohave been torn in three 
different directions, and the vagina 
appeared of its natural size. Ona 
more accurate examination, the neck 
of the uterus was found to be cartila- 
ginous, and firmly adherent to the 
surrounding parts. On introducing 
the finger into the rectum, it passed 
easily into the cavity of the uterus. 
On the 22d of the same month, only 
seven days after the accouchement, 
the young lady had completely reco- 
vered her health. Daring a former 
labour, the midwife was obli to 
have recourse to the use of the for- 
ceps before the neck of the uteras 
was sufficiently dilated, and the con- 
sequence was, that the neck of the 
uterus was torn in a direction down- 
ward, and toward the uterus.— Repor- 
torio Medico-Chirurgico di Torino, 1828. 


A case of ing by Nux Vomica, 
with an Analysis of the contents of 
the Stomach. By Onvita and Bar- 
RUEL. 


On the 23d of April, by order of 
the Procureur du Roi, an examina- 
tion was made of a woman, aged 26, 
who had died on the 21st, supposed 
to r herself. Dr. Dro- 
garts arrived at the moment she was 


q 
4 
| | 
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17 22d and 23d. The same medicine 
continued, 
* 
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Au. and observed her labouring 
er tetanus to its greatest extent. 
On the pillow was a paper, containing 
six ounces and four grains of a fawn- 
coloured powder, with a smell like 
powder, marked n for 
It was récognized as being nux 
vomica, and the quantity taken sup- 
ed to have been abont an ounce. 
spinal plexus of veins were slight- 
gorged with blood, the sinuses of 
dura mater empty; the cavity of 
the cerebral arachnoid contained a 
little reddish serum. The vessels of 
the first were not sensibly injected 


but only an infiltration of alittle dark 
blood under the 
lobe, occasioned 


arachnoid of the leit 
„ evidently from the 
declining posture, of the head. The 
consistence of the cerebral mass was 
soft, and presented, on being cut, a 
number of bloody spots, The lateral 
ventricles contained a small speonful 
of reddish serum, without any parti- 
cularly injected appearance of the pia 
mater. cerebral crura, the tuber 
annulare, and spinal marrow, 9 
sented no traces of indammation. The 
lubes of the cerebellam were covered 
Dy a red and gelatinous exudation ; 
the pia mater very red and injected. 
The cortical substance exceedingly 
soft, but did not in other respects ap- 
pear altered. The cortical structure 
‘was very dark, the medullary portion 
a little vascular. The cavity of the 
— arachnoid was filled with an 
undant effusion of seram, limpid, 
and of a deep red colour. The ves- 
sels which pass through the pia mater 
‘were little injected. The substance 
of the spinal marrow presented no- 
thing unnatural, The stomach and 
intestines were distended with gas; 
the former viewed externally present- 
eda dark brown appearance on a part 
of its surface. The being 
secured above the ia, and the 
reat intestine above the rectum, the 
testinal canal was lifted out of the 
abdomen, aud carefully emptied into 
n vessel for the purpose of examina- 
tion. This liquid, similar to soup, had 
a ish appearance, in every respect 
‘to the powder’ td the 
per. No particular odour exiialed 

m it. The mucous membrane of the 
‘stomach was blanched in its whole 
extent, with here aud there a little 
brownish red. In that por - 


ton of the cul de race which corte- 
sponded to the spot of bro n on the ex- 
terior, the same venons branches were 
seen to traverse the 8 
which here presented a 8 
marked patch, of tod 
two francs ; the intensity diminishing 
from the centre to the circumference. 
The mucous membrane of the intesti- 
nal canal was blanched. The 

pulpy fluid, before mentioned, was 
confined to the stomach and daodenum 
only; no traces of it could be detect- 
ed in the jejunum; the liver was 
healthy; the spleen, very soft, was 
easily torn, and contained a great 
deal of very black fluid bleed. On 
comparing the of nux vomica 
of the shops with that in the paper, 
no doubt remained of their ide 8 
the only difference was the one having 
a sweeter smelt, like liquorice » 
which the other had not, that in the 
paper having a nauseating smell when 
compared to the other. 

From the circumstances of this case 
it was deemed right to see how far 
the character of this powder agreed 
with the qualities of such as is met 
with in commerce, and then describe 
the method adopted to detect the ac- 
tive principle in the matters contained 
in the stomach and duodenum. 

The nux vomica powder thrown on 
live coals ignites, if the temperatare 
is very high, if not, it decom 
exhaliag a dense white fame, of a pe- 
coliar odour, and leaving carbon as a 
residuam. Concentrated salphurie acid 
blackens it. Nitric acid communi- 
cates to it a deep orange colour. If 
boiled in some distilled water for a 
few hours a yellow fiquid is obtained 
opalin, bitter; the colour is increased 
much by the addition of ammonia, and 
becomes reddish yellow by nitric acid. 
Analcoholic infusion of galls occasions 
a@ greyish white precipitate. Nux 
vomica powder, treated by 1 
water, acidalated by sulphuric 
gives to the filtered liquor a thick and 
yellowish appearance. The infasion 
of nut galls gives a yellowish white 
precipitate ; witrie acid reddens it in 
thé course of a few seconds ; ammonia 
darkens it, and throws down a dark 
floculent precipitate. Many of these 
experiments were sufficient to show 
that the powder contained in the r 


* 
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found in dhe stomach and duodenum, 
mined with sulphuric acid, largely 


diluted, furnished, after boiling. ten 
aliquid which, being filtered, 


had a yellowish tint, and, when treat- 
ed by nitric acid, became of a deep 
orange yellow ; its. taste was acid and 
bitter. After saturating. the excess 
of acid by carbonate of lime, it was 
nearly.evaporated to dryness. The 
residue was treated by alcohol at dis- 


timet periods, and when biended to- vessel, &c 


imparted a hot, acrid flavour, 
to highly concentrated alcohol, 
without any sensible bitterness atfirst, 
but becoming so subsequently, This 
liquor,@vaporated to a syrupy con- 
sistence, had an exceedingly —.— 
— very like drucine or 
and determined a deep orange —— 

with nitric acid; it-also formed, by the 
addition of ammonia, a floculent pre- 
cipitate. In about two days the bot- 
tom of the vessel was covered by very 
evident crystals of st: yebnine. 

We have thought proper to insti- 
tute the above experiments for the 
purpose of ascertaining the presence 
of the nux vomica, or rather its prin- 
ciples, in the contents of the stomach, 
as this kind of research has never he- 
fore been made, theretore it has been 
deemed important to give a detailed 
report.— Archives Generales, le 


CASE BOOKS OF ST. GEORGE'S 
HOSPITAL. 


D the Editor of Tun Lancer. 
Mr. Eprror,—In reading over the 
letter inserted in your valuable jour- 
nal of the 2d instant, addressed to 
youby A Pupil of St. George's Hos- 


pital,” I with shame subseribe my tes- 
timony te the truths contained in it. 
Nething can be so mean and base as 
the system adopted at this Hospital, 
of excluding the surgeons’ pupils from 
the only means they possess of ac- 
quiring a correct knowledge of the 
patients’ cases. I need scarcely say, 
that there cau be but one reason for 
the surgeon's resorting to this con- 
duct. Were an accurate account Slt 
of the cases—were the patients punc- 
tually visited, and were they success- 

treated—would not the surgeon 


gested wih hie practice Bat ace 
quainted with his But 


we hear of arteries b being 
in phlebotomy, legs mortifying, and 
the mortification not discovered 

the bandages have been removed after 
death—spending a few hours in ex- 
tracting a stone from above the pu- 
bis—cutting down upon aneurisms, 
when it ought to have been known: 
that it was impracticable te tie the, 
.—these, and such like u- 
cubrations, sufficiently account for the. 
impropriety of allowing stadents to 
become acquainted with the arcana of 
the Hospital. 

To eonclude, allow me to observe 
how different the practice is in the 
medical schools of other countries; 
there a distinet — 4 — case 
is written ont, a egistered 
in the presence the — at 
every visit, and the books containing 
the cases are left open, not only for 
the perusal of the pupil, but he has it 
in his power to take a copy of such 
as may be interesting to him. It 
would be of great importance to the 
medical public if you could furnish, 
through the medium of your nume - 
rous and intelligent correspondents,, 
any thing Me a 22 o raisonée of 
the deaths of o had usder- 
gone surgical — 2 for the last 
ten years. A Stoperr. 

July 6th. 


To the Editor of Tae Lancer. | 
S. —I am sorry to be under the 
necessity of again troubling you, but 
I trust you will do me the favour to 
insert the — —— in — 
the letter of pilof St. 
Hospital,” in your last Number. 
Your's, Ke. 
Went Wisner. 


How the “ Pupil” dare to assert 
that the statement of “ Well Wisher“ is 
a slander, to me is not a little surpris- 
ing. His cerebrum, mustbe snrcha 


14 
14 
; 
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: ndecd, to suppose for a moment that 
f a pupil would be at the trouble of 
ranscribing the history of a patient’s 
1 ase fiom the Case Book, he should 
5 t the same time pay no attention to 
ue treatment adopted. He must be 
in giving the. pupii every |. foolish fellow not to know that 
| | 
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there needs no come from the 
grave to tell us“ that the history of a 
's malady may be gained with 
much tess trouble, and with much 
— accuracy, from the patient 
if, than by sitting down and 
servilely copying out the incorrect 
statement of cases, aud farrago of pue- 
rile observations occasionally insert - 
ed by the House Surgeon, and this 
would not be the case were the Snr- 
eon himself invariably to take the 
trouble of writing down the patient's 
case in his book at the patient's bed- 
. The “ Pupil,” of course, con- 
cludes that the knowledge not only of 
‘the history, bat of the treatment of 
the disease, is to be gained from the 
itient.* There are but few young 
men who would not feel some reprg- 
nance in differing from the customs 
observed at their Hospital, as it is 
not usual for pupils at St. George's to 
borrow the Case Books from the Apo- 
thecary, I hope, for the credit of St. 
George's, that the “ Pupil's“ state- 
ment will be found correct. The 
* Pupil” may not be aware that in 
some schools of medicine separate 
rooms are allotted for the express 
purpose of accommodating students, 
at certain hours of the „ with a 
sight cf the Case Books, where they 
are not left at the disposal of an apo- 
thecary, or any other person. In con- 
clusion, I think it more than probable 
that the person signing himself “ A 
Pupil of St. George's Hospital“ is 
one of its Surgeons, and that he 
is particularly anxious his treatment 
of hospital cases should not be record- 
ed in the pages of your valuable 
Journal, but for reasons, perhaps, 
which are best known to himself. 


not he was a fit 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sin. has been justly observed by 
your Correspondent “ Brutas,” that 
the examiners of the College of Sur- 
geous (or Surgeon's Hall) appear only 
desirous to provide for themselves 
and relations, regardless of the inte- 
rests of the members. The recent ro- 
gulations relative to Lectarers on 
Anatomy, and the appointment of 
Hospital 22 rendering it almost 
impossible tor any individual to be- 
come either the one or the other, 
without the aid of matrimony, or per- 
haps a favour conferred on the Senior 
Surgeon, But, as a member of that 
body, I do solely, protest against 
the title of “College” being bestowed 
any longer on that establishment in 
Lincolu's-inn- fields, for the following 
reasons—not that several worthy per- 
sous receive py ad vantages, in- 
dependent of which they would be lia- 
bie to many 1 but because, 
like every other institution supported 
by voluntary contribution, much cor- 
ruption has been introduced, inas- 
much as many wealthy individuals re- 
ceive the benefit of the institution. 

I agree with your Correspondent 
* Bratus,” that it is highly improper 
tor its supporters to permit persons on 
the establishment to place their busts 
in any part of the College. I trust, 
therefore, that a meeting of the Sub- 
scribers will take place soon, in order 
to ascertain whether the persons on 
the establishment are all and each of 
them of sound mind, the Institution 
in question not being intended for in- 
sane persons; its professed objects 
being to support superanuated prac- 
titioners of surgery. 

Mr. Joe Burns expressed his in- 
dignation in strong terms some years 
ago, in consequence of having becn 
refused admission; so great was the 
disappointment felt by that gentle- 
man, that be either did, or intended 
to have counsel's ion, whether or 
So says Mr. 


I shall conclude, loring 
to use The Lancet 2 » Road 


covery of sach as are indisposed in 


Jous Suaw. 


I Sir, 
D M. M. 


3 
Tuesday morning | 
— 
* The Case Book contains, or onght 
to contain, I conceive, a taithSul re- — 
cord of 
particular case, a knowledge 
ef which the pupil principally con- 
euits it. e Tustitittion alluded to. 


‘HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


GUY'S HOSPITAL. 


of the Muscles 
Neck. 

E. Etherford, aged 21, of light com- 
plexion and spare habit, was admit- 
ted into the Hospital under the care 
of Mr. Morcan. The patient stat- 
ed that about six years since he 
was frequently employed in turning a 
mangle, and that from this exertion 
he felt so much weakness of the pine, 
that he could not keep his body in an 
erect position; he became gradually 
worse, and was placed under the care 
of Mr. LLoyp, who recommended him 
to adopt the recumbent posture, which 
he observed for nearly twelve months, 
but without obtaining any benefit from 
this plan of treatment. There is con- 
siderable lateral curvature of the 
spine, which has assumed the accus- 
tomed mary in on. cases of the 
italic s, some of the s pro- 
cesses of the dorsal — — pear 
twisted to one side, instead of pro- 
jecting directly backward in the usual 
manner; this contortion, or “ rota- 
tion of the spine,” as it is termed by 
Dr. Dons, has produced deformity of 
the ribs on the right side, and the 
shoulder is considerably elevated. 
Upon accurately tracing the spinous 
of the vertebra, no particu- 
tenderness could be distinguished, 
except at the spines of the third and 
fourth cervical. About six months 
since he was attacked with his pre- 
sent complaint, and for which he 
came into the Hospital. It consists 
in a spasmodic action of part of the 
2. muscle, and of the levator 
scapula, by which “ a shrugging” 
motion of the right shoulder is pro- 
duced, 2 by the 
spasmod c ac 0 ysma my- 
oides, the corner of the mouth is 
drawn down, and the integuments on 
the side of the neck corrugated. 
These convulsive motions continue for 
some time; they are brought on by 
very slight causes, and are — 
by a tingling sensation, not, every 
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t in about the mii ver- 
a; these did not afford much re- 
lief, and a blister was afterwards ap- 
plied, which has been of service, Due 
attention is paid to the state of the 
bowels, and no further treatment has 
been employed. ’ 1 17 
Case of retention of Urine. 

The following case, although it ad- 
mitted of: relief, is interesting 
in a practical point of view. 

A boy, about four years of age, 

was brought to the Hospital on Satur- 
re A forenoon (July 2d) under the 
following circumstances :—The mother 
of the child stated, that he had not 
passed any urine for two days; upon 
tlie was fe 
to eno istended, givi 
much pain to the patient when ss, | 
upon. In the lower part of the peri- 
num, on the right side, was found 
considerable redness and swelling, 
which at first led to the belief of ex- 
travasation of urine; a catheter was 
with some little difficulty passed, and 
no stricture was found ; nearly a quart 
of high coloured urine was drawn off; 
eight leeches were directed to be ap- 
plied to the inflamed part in the pe- 
rinzum, with warm fomentations, 
a dose of castor oil was given imme- 
diately. On the following day a fluc- 
tuation was evident in the perineum, 
and it was rightly considered that an 
abscess had formed, and that the 
pressure of matter in the urethra oc- 
casioned the retention of urine. Upen 
passing a lancet into the tumour, a 
considerable quantity of matter was 
discharged; poultices were ordered 
to be applied. 

We forgot to remark, that the en- 


the tal on 9th of June, asa pa- 
tient of Mr. B. Cooper’s. He had 
fallen from a considerable height upon 
some iron railings, and one of the 

inside of 
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17 theter had been passed this morning, 
J and leeches had again been applied. 
The child is going on well, and is 
10 able to pass his urine freely. ‘ 
7 Case of Traumatic Tetanus. 
— —— , aged 37, of dark 
, complexion and spare habit, came into 
i 
1 
110 
14 
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ag bold 


thé mascles. The wound had 
ly healed, but it was remarked, 
during its progress, that the patient 
had a great deal of nervous irritability. 
On Saturday, July 2d, he complained 
of u stiffness abeut the jaw, which was 
attributed to some pills of calomel and 
opium which he had taken, and no 
further notice was taken of this symp- 
tom, until Wednesday, 6th, when the 
jaws were found to firmly closed ; 
there was also considerable tension of 
the abdominal muscles, and the pa- 
tient had some difficulty in degluti- 
tion, Pulse 96, small, and irregular. 
At the suggestion of Sir A. Cooper, 
he commenced with the hydrocyanic 
acid, at3 p. m.; two drops to be taken 
two hours. 
7th. The hydrocyanic acid has been 
given during the night regularly ; it 
a decided effect upon the number 
of the pulse, reducing it to 65 beats. 
Pulse $4 and weak this morning; 
skin moist and cool. The jaws will 
admit but of very slight separation. 
and deglutitien is still difficult. The 
tension of the abdominal muscles con- 
tinues, but there is not much rigidity 
of the muscles of the neck. He passed 
a restless night, and was ordered to 
continue taking the acid. 


Sth. The patient is much worse 
this morning. Any attempt at deglu- 
tition throws the muscles of the throat 
inte spasmodic action, which is ex- 
ceedingly distressing. He had seve- 
ral paroxysms of spasm during the 
night, in which the extensor muscles 
of the head were strongly contracted, 
and there was also convulsive twitch- 
ings of the other muscles of the body. 
He took the hydrocyanic acid during 


omitted ; it is now 112, and feeble; 
skin moist and cool; respiration hur- 
ried, but tolerably free. At 9 o'clock 
the patient was visited by Mr. Stock - 
ER, who considered the symptoms 
urgent, and pot at all relieved by the 
exhibition of the hydrocyanic acid; he 
prescribed the following medicines ; 


6¹ 


ectified ALther, 20 drops, 
Syrup of . 
Carraway Water, 
Of this medicine, the patient took 
only one dose, and he could not swal- 
low the pills. At 2p.m. the patient 
was visited by Dr. Bnicur, and a 
consultation was held en the 
when it was agreed to adopt the 5 
mulating plan. 
The following medicines were pre- 
scribed by Dr. Brieut: 
Musk, 20 grs. 
Rectified Ether, 30 drops, 
Subcarb. of Ammon, 6 grs. 
to be made into a dranght, and given 
every three hours; half an ounce ot 
the oil of turpentine to be given in 
an enema directly; wine to be taken 
freely, and also porter, About four 
inches below the wound, there was an 
accumalation of matter, which was 
let out, and oil of turpentine after- 
2 applied to the part, aud a poul- 
tice. 
9th (noon). Pulse has more strength, 
92; but it is variable. He has cer- 
tainly improved under the use of the 
stimuli; he had a little sleep towards 
the morning. Bowels have been 
twice partially relieved. The jaws 
will not admit of further separation, 
and deglutition is still painful and dif- 
ficult. Let him repeat the turpentine 
enema. 
10th. The patient was much worse 
last night; he had several severe pa- 
roxysms, in which all the muscles of 
the body were thrown into convulsive 
action, and he was exceedingly rest- 
less; he continued to take the musk 
and ammonia, until eleven o’clock last 
night, when 80 . of laudanum were 
given to him, 60 drops repeated 
every three hours; this was continued 
during the — 4 pretty regularly, and 
he is certain 7 better this morning ; 
the museles of the jaw are considera- 
bly relaxed, and he can now put two 
fingers into his mouth. He says that 
he felt much relief from the first dose 
of landanom; a turpentine enema 
was administered last night, and was 
ordered to be repeated three times a 
day. He had two scanty evacaations 


rough cia, an 
yesterday, and in the evening com- | 
menced with four drops every two 
hours. He has not taken any since 
seven o'clock this morning. The pulse 
has risen in since it was | 


“a 


continne ‘tense; there is not much 


dity of the muscles of the. neck ; 
he can swallow better, and has taken 
an mixed with wine, and other 
non t. Let him take 10 grains 
of calome! immediately, and continue 
to take the laudanam. 
11th. The patient has had five 
hours“ sleep during the night. Pulse 
‘of the same character as yesterday, 
‘quick and soft. His deglutition is 
improved. and he has taken freely of 
porter. The laudanum has been con- 
tinned regularly to him, except when 
he was sleeping, and the turpentine 
enemata were given to him three 
times yesterday. He was directed 
to take 10 grains of calomel this morn- 
ing, and a dose of the black daught 
every two hours, until the bowels 
were well acted upon. A common 
enema wasalsogiven, There 
still considerable rigidity of the 
muscular fibres; the abdominal mus- 
cles remain hard, but he has not had 
of spasm. 
him continue to take the lau- 
danum and porter ad libitum, with 
wine and arrow-root as before. 
12th. We find him much better 
this morning; pulse 110, and soft; a 
strong purgative enema was allminis- 
tered last night, which produced 
three copious evacuations. He had 
four or five hours“ sleep during the 
night, and has continued to take the 
fandanem regularly. He has had no 
convulsive paroxysms, his countenance 
is natural, he takes freely of bottled 
porter, and the tar ine enema was 


ration perft 

week was far lithotomy, by Mr. B. 
Coorrn. The operation was very 
skilfully performed. Mr. C. used the 
beaked knife, recommended and 
adepted by Mr. T. Bi1zarp ; the stone 
was very large and very long, upwards 
of an ounce ; some little difficulty oc- 
curred in its extraction. 

The accidents admitted this week 
are—a dislocation of the radins, with 
fructured wina; a burn; a case of 
fractured elavicle and ribs; fractare 
of the femur; a case of severe con- 
cussion, with fracture of the radius 
and ulna; injury to the back, and a 
fractured fibula. 
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or. be 
Case of nonserion of a Fracture. 


umerus. 

F. R., aged 58, was admitted into 
the Hospital on January 7th, under 
the care of Mr. TVũXEII., with asim- 
ple fracture of the humerus, near 
about the insertion of the d 
muscle. The accident occurred from 
the patient talling down stairs. There 
was not much contusion or extravasa- 
tion, and the fracture was put up in 
the usual manner. After the common 
period when union might be supposed 
to have taken place, it was found, 
upon examination, that the bone had 
not united in the least; various plans 
have been adopted, but withont suc- 
cess, The two portions of broken 
bone are at this time (Jaly Ist) quite 
moveable, and their motion does not 
give the patient much pain; bis gene- 
ral health is good, and pulse mode- 
rately firm at the opposite wrist, but 
on the affected side it is slow and 
feebte ; he has had gout flying about 
and attacking different joints. 

Mr. determined to-day on 
introducing a seton between the 
broken ends of tle bone, in the man- 
ner first recommended by Dr. Parysic 
of New York, and since adopted in 
this country. The needle Mr. Tyr- 
RELL used upon this occasion was si- 
milar te a packing needle, but very 
large; taking care to avoid the ves- 
sels on the inside of the arm, the seton 
was passed from the under and outer 
part of the arm, between the ends of 


lug ot 
that effusion has taken place between 
the ends of the bone; there has been 


so much oneasiness and pain, that the 
patient Compisinn 
rest; there is much discharge from 
rom present appearances it is 

bable that the desired effect be 
produced; that so much inflammation 
will be excited as will bring about an 


em 

rent 

seen one instance of afractured hume- 
in which it 


rus, 
of the bone. 
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15 repeated this morning. the bone. The patient suffered very 
[To be continued. little pain from the vpe ration. 
1 ____ July sth. There is considerable 
14 | 
| 
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4 | union of the bone. This plan has been 
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been performed 


The accidents admitted 


are—a case of fracture of the poem 

extending into the knee joint; asim- 

ple fracture of the tibia ; lacerated 

wound 4 the 122 the 

— a case e fracture 
tibia and fibula. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPI- 
TAL. 


On Sunday evening, Jane 26th, Mr. 
on a case of strangu- 
lated femoral hernia. The contents 
of the sac were a small portion of in- 
testine, which was returned, and 
omentum ; the latter appearing to the 
operator so completely adherent to 
the mouth of the sac he thought he 
could not. separate it without danger 
to the patient. Soon after the ope- 
ration, copious stools were produced, 
and the patient seemed to be going 
on well. On Tuesday, however, he 
was seized with vomiting, with pain, 
tenderness, and tension of the abdo- 
men, indicating peritoneal inflamma- 
tion; he was bled freely, aud leeches 
and other means used to subdue the 
attack. Continuing to get worse, on 
wi Mr. LAWRENCE Was a 
to see him, who said he would not 
survive another night, which opinion 

wae verified by the event of his death 
during the evening. 


Post Mortem Examination. 


The intestines were found very 
much distended with flatus, and the 
omentam adhering to the month of the 
sac, tightly stretched in front of them, 
and dragging on the stomach. 


The accidents admitted this week 
are—two patients with broken ribs, 
in one case attended with emphysema; 
fractured clavicle ; bent fore-arm; two 
cases of fractured fibula and malleo- 
lus internus; retention of urine; two 
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The operations this week have only 
been those of fistula in ano, and the 
removal of a small tumour from the 
anterior and external part of the 
by Mr. Lawrence, 1 handed it 
round the theatre, observing it was of 
a homogeneous structure; he 

it was a condensed cellular 
tissue; it was of a light brown colour. 


Mr. I. compared it with the . 


capsules in appearance, 


ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL. 


H. D. aged 54, was admitted into 
this Hospital, Monday night, at 10 
o'clock, Ich, in a state of in- 
sensibility, from concussion of the 
Brain, occasioned by falling from a 
height of 20 feet. His superior extre- 
mities are a little injured, but his 
head seems to have received most in- 
jury. As there is no fracture or dis- 
location of the bones of the superior 
extremity, nothing was done to the 
patient till half an hour after his ad- 
mission, when he was bled to 5 xxx. 
by the House Surgeon, after which 
he seemed rather easier and more 
sensible until this morning at seven 
o'clock, when he seemed comatose 
and insensible, when be was again 
bled to I xvi.; he still remains in a 

soporose state, with the pupils dilated, 
and every symptom of effusion inthe 
substance of the brain, with no hopes 
of recovery. Cold applications con- 
stantly to the head. 

The accidents admitted are—a case 
of compression, without fracture of 
the claviele, and also a case of con- 
cussion. 


[Want of space compels us to post- 
pone the Middlesex Hospital Reports, 
with some observations on the a 


of the Foul Wards of that 


NOTICE, 
The Title and Index to the |Seventh 
Volume of Tue Lancer is nnavoidably 
till — next, the 23d 


THE LANCET. 


Just Published, 
LIZARS"\ANATOMICAL PLATES, Part VIII. THE BRAIN, 
Second and conclading portion, 


Containing Eight ly-finished Plates, carefully after Nature. 
Price 1/. 1s. with Descriptive Letter-press. 
Published by S. Hiontzv, 174, Fleet-street, and 
Borough, London; Daniel Lizars, 61 Princes-street, Edinburgh ; ; 
liam Curry, jun. and Co. Dublin. a 


Now publishing, in Weekly Numbers, and Monthly Parts, 
A GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. To be completed in 
one thick volume 8vo. by the publication of a sheet every week. 
Part II. is now ready in a neat Wrapper, price ls. No. 8 was published 
ice 3d. 


UNT 


MEDICAL PRACTICE to be disposed of immediately, in a desirable 
situation, and improving neighbourhood. Average Receipts about 300“. per 
annum. 

Satisfi 


reasons will be given for the present Proprietor leavin 
applying to Mr. Byerley, Druggist, Holborn-till, (if by Letter, Post nelly? 
on, July 14, 1825. 


- 


A YOUNG MAN, just out of his — renticeship, wishes to engage him - 
self to a RESPECTABLE PRACTITIONER in London, where he may 
be allowed to attend Lectares on Midwifery in lieu of Salary. 

Direct (Post paid) to D. K., Messrs. s and Hill, Great Windmill. 
street. 


THE LANCET. 


2 FIRST TWO VOLUMES are now REPRINTED, and ready for 
very. 
— Office, 210, Strand. 

„Complete Sets of SIR ASTLEY COOPER’S SURGICAL LEC- 
tukes may now be had, price Il. 8s. Gd. — 


Printed and Published by G. L. Hutcnrnson, at THE LANCET Orpice, 210, Strand, London ; 
A for the Editor are requested to be addressed (post paid). This 
published at an early hour every Saturday morning, and sold by all Booksellers in 

the United Kingdom, 
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